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Policy for Korea 


seen has been going on in Korea for nine months and once 
again the extraordinary campaign enters a new phase. This is 
not just because a hideous winter is past, the iron-hard paddy fields 
have melted into trackless mud, and the heat and dust of another 
Korean summer are on the way. Public attitudes about Korea are 
changing too ; there is a feeling that something new has happened 
ia the last two months—even though the stalemate in the field con- 
tinues, in the sense that neither side has won, or is likely to be able 
to win, a decisive military victory. Three events have helped to 
create the impression that the situation has changed. These are the 
United Nations advance northwards and the huge Chinese losses. 
Nearly all along the line, the United Nations forces under Lieutenant- 
General Ridgway’s command now stand once again on the 38th 
parallel—a most striking recovery from the winter setback when 
Chinese forces intervened, and an event that General Ridgway 
himself said only three weeks ago would represent “a tremendous 
victory.” Equally, General MacArthur’s self-inspired invitation 
t» the Chinese commander to call a cease fire, whatever may be 
said about its propriety, was at any rate a call from strength, a 
summons with more than a hint that if the Communists did not 
comply Manchuria would eventually be bombed and the Chinese 
mainland invaded. Thirdly, there is renewed activity in the United 
Nations to draft a new declaration of policy about Korea ; this would 
be based on a recognition that the cost in blood and effort of regaining 
territory up to the parallel has made the General Assembly’s aim of 
unifying the country out of date since it was laid down last October. 


General MacArthur’s latest statement of policy, made as usual 
without consulting Washington, has caused the most violent anger in 
the Administration. It was at first well received in many parts of 
the world—not excluding this country—because it seemed to coincide 
with the heartfelt longings of all who want military victory to lead 
to peace instead of further war. But it is in reality one of the most 
mischievous of all his pronouncements and it cannot be excused by 
the argument that General MacArthur has had to make policy for 
himself because no one at Washington had sufficient courage to lay 
down policy for him. Anyone who could bring the war in Korea to 
an honourable end would do unique service to humanity. But General 
MacArthur included in his remarks to the Chinese and Korean 
Communists two points that were not his to make, and they cut right 
across United Nations policy and may do irreparable harm. 


Every effort to end the Korean war by negotiation with the 
Chinese has rightly emphasised at some point the need to discuss 
other Far Eastern problems too—not just, as General MacArthur 
proposed, to settle Korea “on its own merits.” Secondly, China’s 
original armed intervention in Korea was partly due to a groundless 
fear of the consequences to itself if it did not intervene. Everyone 
in the west knows that there was no intention whatever of the United 
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Nations forces crossing the Yalu River last December 
and marching on Manchuria—but the very existence of 
statements like General MacArthur’s latest sally simply 
confirms the Chinese in their suspicions, and makes nprot 
propaganda material everywhere for the enemies of the 
United States. It is of course intensely galling for any 
military commander to have to fight a limited war, to 
see his men suffer and die because one hand is tied 
behind their backs. Yet the essence of war is often to 
choose the lesser of two evils, and the price of impatience 
in Korea may be a lengthening and widening of the 
struggle. 


During the past few months everything possible has 
been done—and still is being done—to get the Chinese 
to negotiate a political settlement. But since their 
arrogant rejection of the United Nations cease-fire pro- 
posals in January, no answer has come from Peking. The 
only possible course for the United Nations has therefore 
been to press on with military measures in the hope 
that the Chinese, seeing the stalemate turned into a 
war of attrition, would eventually talk. In pursuing this 
policy, the United Nations have been fortunate in the 
increasingly close and direct touch established between 
the Pentagon in Washington and their field commander 
in Korea, General Ridgway ; as a long-standing protégé 
of General Marshall he is not the man to regret the 
gradual cutting out of Tokyo’s influence on the cam- 
paign. After two months of skilful and restrained 
offensive action, General Ridgway is now awaiting a 
Chinese counter-attack, which is to be expected within 
the next month. It would be wise to assume that their 
offensive must be checked and beaten back before the 
Chinese are likely to change their minds about talking ; 
the Indian ambassador in Peking is, in fact, reported to 
be advising his government to “ wait a bit.” 


Both in Washington and at the United Nations in New 
York, meanwhile, ideas about the nature of a political 
settlement in Korea have been slowly changing for some 
time. Even in January Mr Lester Pearson, at that time 
representing Canada on the Good Offices Committee, 
felt constrained to apologise for the cease-fire proposals 
by emphasising that they did not “ betray ” the principles 
previously adopted by the United Nations on Korea. 
These proposals were for an immediate cease-fire 
followed by consideration of further steps: for all non- 
Korean forces to be gradually withdrawn; for the 
Korean people freely to express their own wishes about 
their future government ; for temporary arrangements 
. for the United Nations to administer Korea ; and for 
the establishment of a special United Nations body to 
negotiate a final settlement. These proposals are still 
alive. They say nothing about unification and pre- 
suppose in effect that the two republics of North and 
South Korea will be restored. 


The fact is, then, that while the long-term problems 
presented by the Korean dispute have not altered, the 
position of the United Nations has changed. It is now 
possible to consider the implications of two months of 
attrition in the field, and of the shifts of thoughtful 
public opinion as the Korean campaign has again swung 
in favour of the forces representing international law. 
Are the United Nations to go on with a war of attrition 
and wait indefinitely for the political skies to clear ? 
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If not, what more can they do to end the Korean 
dispute ? Probably the biggest difficulty will be to 
decide about a policy of continued attrition. Foy ; 
the coming Chinese offensive fails, the temptation 
is likely to be very strong to take the opportunity to 


advance far into North Korea again. If the United 
Nations forces do not move forward, will stand 
with a military vacuum in front of them and commit 
the cardinal military sin of losing contact with the enemy 
What becomes of attrition then? But it is imperative 
that the United Nations forces should not repeat the 
mistaken attempt to reach the Yalu ; if it is true tha 
the Korean campaign cannot be ended by military action 
alone, it would be folly to risk the disastrous strategical 
error of becoming involved in a full-scale war in north- 
east Asia with overt Russian participation on the other 
side. Militarily, the United Nations must choose the 
best defensive line across a narrow part of Korea, pre- 
ferably around the 38th parallel, and stick to it. It takes 
two to settle a quarrel, and the Chinese at present hold 
the political initiative in refusing to negotiate. 


x 


But meanwhile, in the new mood induced by waiting, 
there are several steps that the leading powers in the 
United Nations should take. They should see that the 
Chinese are made absolutely certain of the peaceful 
intentions of the outside world. It would be advisable 
for the United Nations to make a new statement of 
purpose about its aims in Korea, in simple, unequivocal 
terms, and repeated often. Means should also be 
contrived, if they do not already exist through the Indian 
or Swedish ambassadors in Peking, to enable the 
Chinese to talk privately to Washington, should they 
want to do so. This is not to raise any question of 
Anglo-American or any other differences on Far Eastern 
policy, but simply to emphasise that, after all, the 
American forces in Korea form the main opponents of 
the Chinese and that there are severe disadvantages in 
diplomacy shouted from the ho Lastly, if the 
Chinese do not prefer to negotiate directly and outside 
the United Nations, Uno must itself seek negotiation 
by any means in its power. 


It does not matter how this is done, so long as the 
leading members of the United Nations involved in the 
Korean dispute remain clear about their basic objectives 
and do not surrender them. These must be to leave 
Korea honourably, having beaten aggression and 
bequeathed a workable political framework in which the 
men of South Korea can live in peace and freedom, with 
the hope that one day it will also be possible for the 
North Koreans to do so. To guarantee this security, 
even if and when Peking has agreed to a settlement, may 
be next to impossible, but to use this difficulty as a 
excuse for not taking step to reach a settle- 
ment would be unforgivable. In ing relentlessly for 
an honourable settlement, the United Nations could do 
worse than hammer home in the East the fact that at the 
Cairo Conference of 1943—to which Peking alludes with 
satisfaction over Formosa—China as well as America 
and Britain guaranteed that Korea should “ become free 
and independent ”; this principle was accepted by Russia 
at the Moscow Conference of 1945. An attempt must 


be made to apply it to any eventual settlement in the 
Far East. iit , 
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The Defence of Britain 


E naming last week of the subordinate commanders 
who will serve under General Eisenhower makes it 
possible to gain a clearer picture of the strategy which 
he intends to use. General Eisenhower’s command is 
subdivided into three areas of which the central one, 
which includes Western Germany, the Benelux countries 
and France, is clearly the most important. It is here that 
the greatest number of troops and aircraft will be con- 
centrated, and the strategic battle—the co-ordination of 
air, naval, and land forces—would be conducted by the 
Supreme Commander himself. The Northern area, which 
includes Scandinavia, the Baltic and the North Sea, will 
be commanded by a British Admiral, Sir Patrick Brind, 
with an American general in command of the air forces, 
and a Norwegian and a Danish general in command of 
the land forces of their own countries. The organisation 
for the Southern area, which presumably includes 
Austria, Italy, Portugal and North Africa, is not yet 
determined since there is still a number of political 
as well as military problems to be settled. It is possible 
that the defence of the Mediterranean, which is primarily 
a naval matter, may have to be separated from the defence 
of south-western Europe. 


Whatever final solution is found for the Southern area, 
enough details have been given to show very broadly 
what is in General Eisenhower's mind. If war comes, 
the enemy must be met and defeated in Western Europe. 
But to make this certain, it is necessary to guard against 
the possibility of a flank attack. As it is, there is too 
little depth for manoeuvre in Western Europe, and if 
the Russians were to gain Norway, as Hitler did in 
1940, or begin to gain a secure footing in southern 
Europe, the difficulty of defending the main continental 
area would be enormously. increased. The flanks will 
be guarded by the national forces of the countries in 
that area knit together by a centralised system of com- 


But as the framework of Western defence begins to 
rise above the welter of blueprints and committees, it 
becomes evident that there is one area—the British Isles 
—that will not be covered by this central system of 
command. The defence of Britain remains entirely a 
British responsibility. At first, this seems so obvious 
and so sensible an arrangement as to need no comment. 
Britain is the only country in Western Europe which 
is guarded on all sides by the sea. Of all the Nato 
countries in Europe, it is the least vulnerable, and the 
Russians would have to overrun the whole of continental 
Western Europe before they could contemplate the 
launching of a seaborne invasion. Britain has itself 
recognised that the defence of the continent is vital to 
its Own security by agreeing to station a large number 
of troops and aircraft in peacetime on the continent of 
Europe. 

_ All this is true in terms of land warfare. But the 
increase in the range, diversity and lethal effect of air- 
borne methods of destruction does mean that Britain 


remains a very vulnerable part of the European defence 
system. Britain as a whole is the most important indus- 
trial target in Europe and there are four areas in Britain 
ree and the south coast ports, the industrial Mid- 
lands, Lancashire and the West Riding, and Clydeside— 
that are probably more important to the prosecution of a 
war in Europe than any industrial concentration on the 
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continent. If the Russians decided to attack Western 
Europe, it is inconceivable that they would not attempt 
to destroy or neutralise the industrial output and the 
communications of these areas. Indeed, it seems almost 
certain that Russian military planning must have taken 
account of Hitler’s greatest military defeat—the failure 
to neutralise Britain. As long as Britain survives, no 
military conqueror can rest secure as the master of 
Europe. Conceivably, a Russian attack on Western 
Europe might be preceded by a limited offensive 
to gain control of either Norway or the Rhine delta in 
order to establish airfields and rocket launching sites 
from which to pour a continuous rain of bombs and 
guided missiles on to British factories and docks. It 
would be technically possible to launch attacks by air- 
borne troops from the airfields which the Russians 
already possess in Eastern Germany. In the last war, 
neither German bombers nor German guided missiles 
could break the will or neutralise the industrial output 
of Britain. But no moral drawn from the last war could 
afford to ignore the size of the Russian air force, the effect 
of atomic bombing, and the vast increase in the range 
and power of guided missiles. 


* 


These are familiar facts and they are recapitulated 
not in any spirit of alarm, but merely to draw attention 
to the special problem which confronts Britain as a 
partner in the defence of Europe. To argue from them 
that Britain should cease to play its part in the defence 
of continental Europe—that its contribution of divisions 
and squadrons should be limited to a token force— 
would be criminal folly. Apart from the moral effect 
that such an argument would have on Britain’s conti- 
nental partners, who are only too ready to notice signs 
of isolationism in British defence policy, it would be 
wholly unsound from a military point of view. If the 
Russian army is not met and defeated on the continent 
of Europe, it would eventually have to be met, and 
would be very hard to defeat, among the fields and 
hedgerows of southern England. From the most callous 
calculation of self interest, if for no more important 
reason, it is essential for Britain to contribute as much 
as is possible to the joint defence of continental Europe. 


Equally it would be unrealistic to argue that the 
United States or Britain’s European allies should con- 
tribute to the defence of Britain. The defences of 
continental Europe are still desperately undermanned, 
and it is not likely that there will be any margin of safety 
for some years. There could be no question of demanding 
that French or Dutch squadrons should be stationed in 
Britain when they are urgently needed elsewhere. More- 
over, there is a strict limit to the forces which the United 
States can contribute—or which Congress will allow to 
be stationed in Europe in peacetime—and every radar 
unit, interceptor fighter or anti-aircraft unit whidh is 
sent must be used for the defence of Europe. It is 
probable that Canada and the other Commonwealth 
countries would be able to assist in the defence of 
Britain—as they did in the last war—but, apart from 
such help as they can give, Britain must bear the full 
burden of its own defence. 


Taken together, these two facts—that the Russians 
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must attack Britain if theyareto be masters of Europe and 
that Britain alone must be responsible for its own defence 
—mean that the British chiefs of staff must approach 
the problems of defending the continent with something 
of a split mind. The dilemma presents itself in its most 
acute form in the allocation of the scarcest of all the 
defensive weapons—fighter aircraft. It is becoming 
clear that only the very newest types of aircraft—types 
that are just emerging from the drawing board—are 
good enough to meet the threat of high level air attack, 
so that the rival needs of European and British defence 
will persist for a number of years until the deficiency in 
the new types is overcome. Another field in which the 
two demands conflict is in anti-aircraft defence. Anti- 
Aircraft Command is a very large consumer of man- 
power, including a lot of skilled trades. The imperative 
necessity to defend Britain’s industrial targets means that 
a smaller proportion of Britain’s mobilised strength is 
available for service abroad than is the case with any 
other of the Nato partners. 


The allocation of scarce resources is a special problem 
which can be solved only by the professionals. But there 
is a wider point which affects everyone in Britain. In 
theory, military planning has always had to provide for 
the possibility that Britain itself might have to be 
defended at a time when a large part of its land and 
naval forces were occupied elsewhere. In fact, a threat 
to the islands themselves developed in the past only 
after British forces had been driven off the continent 
and back on to their home base. The vastly increased 
speed of modern war, together with the size of the 
Russian forces, suggests that an aerial assault on Britain 
might have to be met when most of the British army 
and a large part of the RAF were deeply committed in 


Stalinism and 


HEN Stalin decided more than twenty years ago 

to “ liquidate the kulaks as a class,” and to force 
the peasant masses into collective farms, there were 
independent correspondents in Russia who could report 
to the outer world the convulsion and horrors that took 
place; and Soviet statisticians had not yet fully 
“mastered Marxist-Leninist methodology ” in the pre- 
sentation of their material. Thus it was possible, for 
example, to learn from official Soviet publications that 
between 1928 and 1933 the number of horses in the 
Soviet Union declined from 33 million to 15 million, of 
cattle from 70 million to 34 million, and of pigs from 
26 million to 9 million. Plenty of information was 
available on the interpretation by Soviet Communist 
organisers of the word “ kulak,” the method of his 
“ liquidation,” and the scale of starvation in the fertile 
plains of the Ukraine. 


Since the aim to collectivise agriculture was announced 
for Eastern Europe in the summer of 1948 there has been 
far less reliable information. From official sources 
certain facts may, nevertheless, be learned. 

The drive for collectivisation in Jugoslavia, which was 
fierce during 1949, slowed down during 1950. At 
present about a quarter of the country’s arable land is 
collectivised. is process has not been accompanied 
by “ liquidation of the kulaks as a class,” and there can 
be no doubt that collectivisation in Jugoslavia has been 
much more humane than was the original Soviet policy. 
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Europe. Britain is no longer the long stop in Ey; 
This means not only that preparations oo the dlas 
of Great Britain—primarily, of course, air defence— 
must be highly organised in time of peace, but also that 
ordinary citizens must be prepared to play an even larger 
part in their own defence than id in the last war 
Specifically, this means that the organisation for ciyii 
defence must be fully established sod stated before any 
threat of trouble develops. After a slow start, recruiti 
for civil defence is more encouraging ; membership of 
the Civil Defence Corps rose from 73,000 in November 
to 122,000 at the end of January, or from 1.69 to 2.8 
per thousand of population. excellent traini 
courses are now provided, and new techniques are being 
evolved. But the country cannot feel easy about its 
own ability to withstand air attack while only three 
civilians in every thousand are actively studying the 
problem. 

If the organisation of civil defence is making a slow 
beginning, there is no sign that other preparations are 
under way. One of the simplest precautions, the creation 
of a new Home Guard, meets at present only official 
indifference. It is not necessary at this stage to call out 
and equip a complete Home Guard unit in every locality. 
But it would seem both urgent and relatively simple to 
create a cadre of commanders and staffs in every impor- 
tant area, round which the organisation could be speedily 
constructed in the event of danger.. An airborne attack 
designed not for military conquest but to destroy vital 
installations is a real possibility and one which can be 
dealt with very effectively by a well organised maquis. 
Mr Churchill once observed that “ wars are not won by 
heroic militias.” But they may very well be lost for 
lack of them. 


the Peasant 


At present the Jugoslav leaders seem more concerned to 
increase the efficiency of the collective farms that exist, 
and to convince the peasants of the merits of the system, 
than to increase their number. 

In neighbouring Bulgaria, on the other hand, the 
speed greatly increased during the last year. At the end 
of 1949 the proportion of the arable land held by collec- 
tives was about 11 per cent: at the beginning of 1951 1t 
had risen to 44 per cent. The Five-Year Plan’s target 
for 1953 of 60 per cent is well on the way to achievement. 
If recent unconfirmed reports of a further speed-up 
prove true, the target may be greatly exceeded, even at 
the cost of earlier plans for industry. 

In Hungary collective farms hold only seven per cent 
of the arable land, and state farms a further six per cent. 
Although these results are still modest, the speed with 
which they were obtained is striking. In a speech on 
August 22nd last year, the chief Communist economic 
expert in Hungary, Erné Gerd, declared: 

During these ten days we have to persuade not 2 iW 
hundreds but a few pend of thousands of men and women 
and families voluntarily to join the co-operatives. 

As a result of the Party’s efforts at “ persuasion,” the 
Premier, Istvan Dobi, was able on September gth t 
announce that during the last 35,000 families had 
joined collective farms in addition to the 70,000 which 
already belonged. In the last months of 1950 the speed 
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February, this year. On March roth, however, the 
Government decided to permit no new collectives to be 
formed until after next harvest. 


In Czechoslovakia a quarter of the villages contain 
collective farms, which together possess throughout the 
country more than 1,000,000 hectares, or nearly 14 per 
cent of the Republic’s arable land. 

In Poland the jarmeg of collectives has ig im 
243 at the beginning of 1950 to 2,500 today, but they 
satel only a Gen icitatbn of the land. Rumania, 
with 1,000 collectives holding only two per cent. of the 
arable, has made least progress in the region. In all the 
Cominform countries the drive against the kulaks is 
intense. They are not allowed to join collectives, are 
expelled from membership of trade co-operatives, and 
are assessed at disproportionately high rates for both 
money taxes and deliveries of produce to the state. Even 
the official press shows that there have been acts of mob 
violence against them. 


The purpose of collectivisation in Eastern Europe is 
the same as it was in the Soviet Union twenty years ago. 
In order that the enormous targets of the industrial plans 
may be achieved, despite shortage of skilled workers 
and machines, great masses of peasant sons and daughters 
must be mobilised and directed to the factories, mines 
and public works. Jobs which could be done by one 
skilled worker with a machine must be done by two 
or three or five pairs of bare unskilled hands. The men 
and women must be brought from the villages, and they 
must be fed by those who remain on the land. The 
collective farm is above all a means of administrative 
—and political—centralisation. Its purpose is to extract 
from the peasants increased food supplies and a more 
rapid flow of labour recruits. It is hoped that mechan- 
isation of agriculture will ultimately improve output per 
acre. But until this is so, the collective farm system 
provides the means to ensure that, if anyone has to be 
undernourished, it shall be the peasants. The more 
backward the country, the more urgent is the need for 
the new coercive apparatus. That is why collectivisa- 
tion is being conducted so much more quickly in Bulgaria 
than in Czechoslovakia. 


The collective farm is administered by. a managing 
committee, in theory elected by its members, in practice 
appointed by the Communists. The chairman of the 
committee may or may not be a party member, but will 
certainly be a person approved by the party. Side by side 
with the hierarchy of the collective farms is the hierarchy 
of the “ machine-tractor stations” (MTS); they own 
and operate the tractors on which the cultivation of the 
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fields will be increasingly dependent. The MTS person- 
nel are closely controlled by the party. A decision of the 
Polish Politburo in December, 1950, created “ political 
sections ” in the MTS whose task was to “ combine the 
strong influence of MTS technology and agronomy with 
the authority of the Party organisation.” These sections 
are a direct copy of the Politotdely set up in the Soviet 
MTS in 1933-4. In the Soviet Union at present the 
party’s control in the MTS is ensured by a “ political 
assistant-director,’ who is a party member and is the 
most important political figure in his area, more powerful 
than the chairmen of the collective farms which his 
organisation serves. As the MTS become more im- 
portant in Eastern Europe—they are not yet adequately 
supplied with machinery—their party organisations will 
become. as in Russia, the principal executive organs of 
the party’s will in the countryside. 


* 


Though the political significance of collectivisation 
is quite clear from the experience of the Soviet Union 
and Eastern Europe, its. economic consequences are 
uncertain. It is doubtful whether mechanisation has 
greatly increased the output of Soviet agricultural land. 
It is doubtful whether great units of land are the best 
for all crops. The case for producers’ co-operation is of 
course strong, but better results have been obtained in 
Denmark, by voluntary means and with respect for 
private property, than in the Soviet Union by compul- 
sion, arbitrary standardised plans and onslaught on 
private property. Soviet policy, which is now being 
imitated in Eastern Europe, has been doctrinaire, in- 
human and wasteful mainly because the supreme 
planners, for political and military reasons, have set 
impossibly high targets to be achieved within an impos- 
sibly short time. The welfare of agriculture is a secon- 
dary aim. Even less attention is given to social justice. 
The old social stratification of the Soviet village has been 
replaced by another, within which the contrasts are 
probably greater. There has appeared a caste of privi- 
leged persons: party officials, Rolkhoz chairmen, book- 
keepers and administrators in kolkhoz and MTS, tractor 
drivers and MTS mechanics—who live immensely better 
than the mass of depressed agricultural labourers among 
whom they dwell. The same social stratification is now 
being effected in Eastern Europe. It will doubtless lead 
in time to the same mass of concealed unemployment or 
under-employment as exists in the Soviet Union, where 
much labour is wasted in superfluous administrative jobs. 


Though knowledge of the course and effects of 
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collectivisation of agriculture in Eastern Europe is of 
necessity limited, there is one general conclusion that 
can be confidently drawn. It is that the transformation 
of East European village life will gravely disorganise the 
whole area. Even if the Communist regimes proceed 
much more tactfully than their predecessors in the 
Soviet Union—and it is by no means certain that the 
international tension and the impatience of their com- 
manders in Moscow will allow this—they will meet 
with an opposition far fiercer than the Russian peasants, 
with their heritage of serfdom and their long tradition 
of communal village organisation, were able to offer. 
If the Soviet Union had had to wage war during the 
years of economic chaos and famine between 1929 and 
1933, the whole fabric of the Stalinist state would have 
collapsed. Today the confusion in Eastern Europe is 
already considerable ; it will grow as the process spreads, 
at increased tempo, to the countries hitherto least 
affected. At the same time in the Soviet Union the 
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“third agrarian revolution” is going ahead with the 


conversion of village kolkhozy into “ agro-towns ” 
(described in The Economist of January 27th).  jjs 
physical and moral dislocation will hardly be much 
smaller than those of the thirties. These vast changes 
in the Soviet empire will not make for strength. 

The west does not intend a preventive war against 
the Soviet bloc, nor does it regard the people of Eastern 
Europe as “ expendable ” in its own interests. To urge 
these peoples to premature revolts, doomed to bloody 
suppression, would be criminal folly; but the west 
cannot disinterest itself in the future of Eastern Europe. 
Its hundred million people cannot be left as cannon- 
fodder and factory-fodder for the Stalinist imperialists 
to use for the destruction of the west. Every means 
that may present itself should be used to strengthen 
those forces in Eastern Europe which can one day bring 
about its liberation. One of the strongest of these forces 
is the peasant’s devotion to his land and to his village life. 


Money and the Arts 


Fo six years the universities of Great Britain have 
been given great opportunities and have seized them. 
Prosperity has altered the character of the younger 
universities and brought much controversy into the old. 
To these growing pains have now been added the 
difficulties that rearmament’s demands on the national 
resources must create. Will the universities be forced 
to retreat from their advanced positions, will they be able 
to consolidate their present status, or will they be per- 
mitted to continue their development, though at a 
reduced rate ? 


The problems of the universities in the next five 
years involve five main issues. Two are concerned 
with finance. The first is the amount of money the 
nation can and ought to spend on its universities. Is 
£23 million or even £33 million an excessive amount of 
public money to devote to university education at a time 
of economic difficulty ? The second issue is financial 
control. At present the universities are extraordinarily 
favoured, for they receive large sums of public money 
without the elaborate scrutiny of Treasury control. ‘Can 
this freedom continue ? The third issue is concerned 
with numbers. The universities want to maintain an 
equilibrium at the present level of some 84,000 students. 
Does this accord with the long-term interests of the 
nation ? Fourthly, there are the problems that turn on 
the balance between arts and science. Are the arts being 
eclipsed ? Should the further growth of scientific 
education take place inside or outside the universities ? 
Fifthly, what of the status of the provincial universities ? 
What can be done to secure their new position and to 
give them some of the cultural and aesthetic advantages 
which are so conspicuously lacking in industrial towns ? 


The financial future is at present uncertain. The 
quinquennial grant, once given, cannot be tampered 
with, and money on revenue account is therefore safe 
until July, 1952. But capital expenditure has already 
been reduced by the Treasury device of delaying 
approvals for six or nine months—which is not called 
“cutting.” In the short run, however, the new Civil 
Estimates allow for an increase in capital expenditure 


for 1951-52 of nearly £2,000,000 (from £5,500,000 to 
£7,300,000). For the next quinquennium the Univer- 
sity Grants Committee has asked universities to make 
their applications in a new form, distinguishing between 
“ consolidation ” and “ development.” Money is likely 
to be available for carrying out plans that have already 
been set in train ; but there is more uncertainty about 
new developments. Quite apart from the claims of 
rearmament, there is much to be said for the view that 
the universities have bitten off about as much as they can 
chew, and that a period of digestion is required. It 
would, however, be very bad for university morale if no 
money at all were forthcoming for the adventurous. 
Though the universities are taking ten times as much 
public money as they did in 1939, £23 million is still a 
drop in the ocean of public expenditure in the welfare 
state. And no investment, wisely made, can earn higher 
dividends. The last war forcibly demonstrated the value 
of university-trained scientists and administrators. Their 
importance is equally great in the peacetime economy of 
this country. Liberal provision for the universities— 
not only for the indispensables of laboratories, equip- 
ment and lecture rooms, but also for the civilising 
amenities of university life—can be justified on good 
economic grounds. 


Freedom from detailed financial control is a more 
delicate subject. In two successive years the Public 
Accounts Committee has commented on the universities 
exceptional freedom from close financial control. On 
both occasions this freedom has been ably defended by 
the Treasury. It would indeed be a catastrophe if the 
universities had Civil Service methods imposed on them 
at the centre. It is vitally important that universities 
should be free to make mistakes, to waste effort in the 
false starts inseparable from original research ; Civil 
Service methods are designed precisely to avoid mistakes 
and waste (and consequent Parliamentary questioning). 
On the other hand, £23 million is a large sum of mnocy, 
and the universities would be wise to forestall criticism. 
What has been done with the earmarked grants for 
oriental studies, for the social sciences, or for educating 
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dental and veterinary students ? From the University 
Grants Committee it is impossible to obtain any general 
picture, even for a single subject, except in the quin- 
quennial report—and that is very brief. Some fuller and 
more frequent method of telling the public how the 
money has been used is now needed. 


The next problem is that of numbers. It was accepted 
in the previous article that the universities had a good 
case for marking time with a student population of about 
84,000. A rapid expansion beyond this number would 
probably require a lowering of standards. An imme- 
diate expansion would probably produce many graduates 
unable to find jobs commensurate with their hopes. 
Reports issued by the Ministry of Labour indicate that, 
although a continued shortage of chemists, chemical 
engineers and metallurgists is expected, the universities 
are, or very soon will be, producing enough scientists 
and technologists of other types. The output of arts 
students is also sufficient to fill current openings except 
in a few subjects. 


This, however, does not settle the issue of policy. The 
demand for graduates is fixed by certain conventions. 
Conventions can and perhaps should be aitered. How 
many managers in industry should have university 
degrees ? How many teachers ? How many farmers ? 
It is clear that the United States has benefited greatly 
from the wide spread of full-time education to the age 
of 21. Much of this college education is not of a univer- 
sity standard, at least as that is understood in Great 
Britain, yet it is none the less beneficial both to the 
individual and to industry. The question is not whether 
this country can afford another three years’ education 
for another 100,000 students, but whether it can afford 
not to give it. This does not mean that another 100,000 
should flood into the existing universities. As other 
countries have demonstrated, universities are not the only 
form of advanced education. 


* 


At this point the third issue leads on to the fourth. 
Is it possible, and is it even desirable, to keep anything 
near the old balance between the arts and sciences ? 
There is no doubt that arts faculties are temporarily at 
least in the doldrums. Men and money are pouring into 
the science and technological faculties. Scientific 
development is news ; science professors can justify their 
demands by arguments of national needs ; industry is 
prepared to lavish money on the universities for equip- 
ment and research. This atmosphere makes it extremely 
difficult for a university senate to tell its scientists that 
they have had enough. As a result, many projects have 
been started that will grow of their own momentum. 
Many are expensive in buildings and equipment— 
{250,000 for a cyclotron; {£200,000 for a new 
engineering laboratory. 

There are three kinds of response to this assault on 
the universities’ resources. There are the defeatists, 
who say that the arts faculties must decline in import- 
ance. There are those who accept the master techno- 
logist as a power within the university, but one with 
which the arts faculties can make reasonable terms. 
Thirdly, there are those who recognise that the further 
growth of technological study is inevitable and desirable, 
but would have it take place outside the universities. 

It is difficult to believe that the recent proposals for 2 
Royal College of Technologists with power to confer 
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degrees on students who take advanced courses in tech- 
nical colleges will yield a high grade of qualified 
technologists, as distinct from a number of competent 
technicians. The crabbing effect of local authority 
control is not calculated to attract first-class staff or to 
encourage the independence that is necessary for the best 
work. Yet the universities cannot shoulder the whole 
burden. As a start, it appears reasonable that one or 
two advanced Institutes of Technology of university 
Status should be created. They ought to be independent 
of, but close to, existing universities. Students and staff 
would thus have opportunities for contact with their 
sister university, and the governing body could contain 
some professors from the university. The essence of 
the scheme is that the institutes should have a status 
and independence as great as that accorded to univer- 
sities. The Manchester College of Technology might 
be the nucleus of one such body. Cambridge, with its 
highly developed science and engineering faculties, 
might foster another. Too much time has already been 
lost in attempting to placate the local authorities and the 
more omnivorous members of the universities. A 
decision ought to be made. 


There are, finally, the special problems of the provin- 
cial universities. ‘They hold the big new developments 
of the future in their hands, for the older universities 
are full to capacity and already work to very high stan- 
dards. Several of the provincial science departments 
can hold their own against Oxford and Cambridge and 
draw teaching staff out of their magnetic fields. In the 
arts, this is rare, and the tendency is for all staff to be 
drawn to Oxford, Cambridge or London as soon as they 
have earned sufficient laurels elsewhere. Yet it is in the 
big urban centres that it is particularly important to 
encourage the study of the humanities and the enjoy- 
ment of the arts. In the science faculties, there is money 
and a sense of urgency and self-importance that over- 
comes many of the disadvantages of non-collegiate life. 
A number of things might be done to increase the self- 
confidence of the arts departments in the black cities. 
Some universities in an attempt to be universal extend 
subjects and staff beyond their real capacity. Nothing 
discourages teachers more than to be part of a “ weak ” 
department ; nothing stimulates them more than to be 
one of a good team. The attraction of like minds is part 
of the magnetism of the older universities. The others, 
could increase their strength by concentrating more on 
their better departments and abandoning some of the 
stragglers. Similarly, if money was spent generously to 
build up better libraries, to increase research scholar- 
ships and travel grants, and to free staff from excessive 
teaching duties, new life might be put into the arts 
faculties. 

The purpose of this article is not to urge the Govern- 
ment to bestow largesse upon the universities. There are 
extravagances that should be cut. But the value of the 
universities to the nation is so great that it would be the 
falsest of economies to prune them at the moment when 
six years of careful tending have put the harvest within 
sight. For six years the universities have laboured 
against shortages of staff and accommodation. They are 
greatly in need of the means to spread themselves a 
little, to establish firmly the new developments they have 
started. Money spent on higher education, both within 
the universities and outside is the price of cultural 
and technical advance. 


(Concluded.) 
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NOTES OF 


London and Teheran 


Persia is today the storm centre of a turmoil that 
stretches across the entire Moslem world from Rabat (in 
Morocco) to Karachi (in Pakistan). | Much will therefore 
depend on what now happens in Teheran where the rival 
ambitions of two Great Powers and the laxity, cupidity 
and stupidity of local politicians are the main causes 
of crisis. British policy in Persia must now be positive and 
there are three essential and somewhat obvious objectives to 
be pursued. The first is the maintenance of public order 
by the Persian Government. This is not easily achieved in 
a country where religious fanatics, nationalists or members 
of the Tudeh (Communist) Party can with little effort and 
‘negligible financial outlay capture the popular imagination 
and by dint of threats—usually threats of assassination— 
prevent the security forces from carrying out their duties. 
Secondly, it must be made quite clear that neither the British 
Government nor the Anglo-Iranian company will conduct 
further negotiations under a threat of force; lastly, the British 
Government are fully entitled to receive from the Persians an 
explanation of what is meant by “ nationalisation,” in order 
that the new situation may be considered on a realistic basis. 
This information is needed in order to draw up new proposi- 
tions in which the popular catchphrase of “ nationalisation ” 
may be harnessed with the interests of the Persian people and 
of the petroleum company, which has vast and complicated 
activities ranging far beyond Abadan. 

The wise introduction of martial law, first in the capital 
Teheran and later in the area of the petroleum fields, has 
enabled the Persian police, assisted by i army, to maintain 
order and to check the activities not only of the extreme 
Persian Nationalists but of the Tudeh Party which is un- 
doubtedly partially responsible for the recent strike of 3,000 
workers in the oilfields. The timely arrival of British 
warships in the Persian Gulf should strengthen the hand of 
moderates in the capital and the oilfields. 


In view of these stabilising factors it is hoped that the 
Persian Government will very soon draft a reply to the 
British Note which was presented on March 14th in order 
that the situation concerning “ nationalisation” may be 
clarified and new British pro s drafted. It is believed that 
the Persians would thankfully clutch at any proposal that 
would save their faces and help them out of their present 
impasse. There is little hope that the Petroleum Commis- 
sion set up by the Majlis, which is so anxious to expropriate 
the oil, will have any idea of what they wish to do next. 
someone must make a proposal and the party which does so 
is the one most likely to have its own way. 


* * * 


How Persia Keeps Solvent 


The precarious state of national security in Persia has 
improved during the past few days and there is a hope, albeit 
a faint one, that disturbances are over for the moment. Our 
Special Correspondent recently in Teheran estimates that 
there is “ about a fifty-fifty chance ” that the forces of law 
and order will collapse before the “ nationalisation” affair 
comes to a head. Be this as it may, the future appears to 
depend to a large extent on the outcome of the present 
financial crisis, which is discussed in detail in an article on 
page 746. The army and, even more eens , the police 
have not beeen paid owing to a shortage . As the 
Prime Minister’s efforts to pass the new finance Bill through 
the Majlis failed and the compromise one put forward at the 
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last minute by a private member is unlikely to be effective, the 
vital question remains: how long will the security forces work 
without their wage packets ? ants of the Persian crown 
are well accustomed to receive their pay in arrears, but they 
like it none the more. The petroleum company workers are 
not, however, accustomed to be paid in arrears and, although 
the company may make some emergency arrangements for 
payment in kind, the situation is not a pleasant one and might 
in time become menacing if the Tudeh Party should again 
become active. 


National solvency has only been maintained during the 
past fifteen months by large contributions from the Anglo- 
Iranian company, which amount to about one-third 
of the Persian budget. These payments have prevented 
national bankruptcy, but as they have unfortunately been 
made in secret few Persians are aware of this particular debt 
they owe to the company. The figures are enormous. During 
1950, in addition to £14 million paid in advance royalties, the 
company paid a further £25 million ; and this year a lump 
sum of {5,000,000 was paid two months ago which will be 
followed by further payments of £2,000,000 monthly. It is 
somewhat surprising that these significant figures appear to 
be so little known in London or Teheran. 


a * ® 
Pressure for Subsidies 


There is probably a majority of Labour Members of 
Parliament which will regard rearmament as less of an evil 
the more it can be carried out by the methods of a war 
economy. It is this attitude that lies behind the recent 
appeals to the Government to subsidise and ration utility 
clothing. The Board of Trade issued over the Easter week- 
end a denial that it was working out any such scheme, but 
that cannot be taken as the end of the matter. This and 
similar ideas will recur, and will be pressed with increasing 
vigour, as the consequences of higher import costs and 
expanded defence production are more sharply expressed 
in higher prices and shortages in the shops. 

Ministers, as well as their followers, are probably still very 
far from accepting in full the doctrine that higher prices for 
raw materials should be allowed to exert their natural force 
to restrain consumption. But even a Government entirely 
determined on this as a general policy would be concerned 
about the price increases now in prospect for utility clothing. 
The utility scheme was devised and first operated when raw 
material prices were relatively stable. It was based on the 
assumption that for a range of standard $ price increases 
could be kept to modest p ions. If they are now to be 
rapid the sc has lost much of its social and psychological 
point. The proper ‘would probably be to drop t 
altogether. But Mr W has ruled out that possi- 
bility, for reasons which have never been adequately 
explained, and many Labour politicians continue to believe 
that somehow it is wicked for working-class shops to contain 
some things too dear for some people to buy. 

The same politicians are, of course, earnest in their belief 
that “ inflation” has to be avoided. They do not recognise 
that the Chancellor can this year without a very 
severe Budget, sharply i the taxes falling on the 
workers, only on the assumption that prices sn ns 2 
up purchasing power while consumption in real terms 
zadined. If clothing prices were kept down by subsidies, 
taxation would have to be correspondingly higher instead. 
The advocacy of subsidies is something more than volt 
catching only if this cost is recognised ; if it is recognised. 


cost ; 
few people can doubt that the lesser evil is to let prices 1s¢- 
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Instruments and Prayers 


It is not yet possible to tell whether the tension between 
Government and Opposition over the arrangement of parlia- 
mentary business will have been at all eased by the Easter 
recess. Much depends on the extent of the difference of 
policy between Mr Chuter Ede, as Leader of the House of 
Commons, and Mr Harold Wilson at the Board of Trade. 
There is certainly a difference in temperament between them, 
and that, in these circumstances, may amount to much the 
same thing as a difference of policy. It therefore remains 
to be seen whether Mr Ede’s ideas for revising the procedure 
under which delegated legislation comes before the House 
ever reach the point of public discussion. 


In the meantime, it is worth looking at the present proce- 
dure. The Statutory Instruments Act, 1946 (which came 
into operation in 1948) governs the publication and annul- 
ment of statutory orders of various kinds. It deals in detail 
with three classes of “instrument”: those which are to be 
laid before Parliament when made; those which may be 
annulled by Parliament within forty days of being made 
(it is this class which is annulled by a “ prayer”) ; and those 
which are to be laid before Parliament in draft before they 
are made. The Act does not apply to those measures which 
need a positive resolution of both Houses before they become 
operative (save to direct that all statutory instruments shall 
be numbered and printed). Its principal limitation, as a 
piece of constitutional machinery, is that it is passive: it 
leaves each individual Act to prescribe what kind of instru- 
ment shall be issued under it—in particular whether the 
instrument may be annulled by a prayer or not. 


The Opposition has always claimed also that the Act is 
defective in that it only permits a prayer for the annulment 
of the whole of an instrument, not for its amendment in 
detail. In 1949, a Conservative private member’s Bill sought 
to lay down a general rule that all statutory instruments 
coming into force automatically on signature should be sub- 
ject to annulment by prayer. The Bill did not reach the 
statute book. The only other general check on statutory 
instruments is the Select Committee of the Commons 
entrusted with the duty of examining them and of reporting 
to the Commons those which seem, amongst other things, 
to be an unusual or unexpected use of the power given to a 
Minister. During the 1950 Session, this Committee 
examined 632 instruments and reported seven to the House. 
Its duty is to report when the horse is stolen. 


Whatever moral verdict is passed on the recent spate of 
prayers, Conservative backbenchers’ activities are a reminder 
that a vast stream of statutory instruments emerges each 
year (the last serial number in 1950 was 2,144), that this is 
likely to continue under any government, and that in six 
years the Government has failed to devise any generally 
acceptable machinery either for their automatic classification 
by someone other than the department that makes them or 
for their amendment in detail when it is only a detail that is 
questioned. It is to be hoped that Mr Chuter Ede’s propo- 
sals, if and when they are made, will deal with the whole 
subject and not be confined to a rearrangement of the hour 
of the day when prayers for annulment are taken. That 
would be as useful as altering the time of an appointment 
with the dentist. 


* * x 


Bill for the Health Services 


The absence of any supplementary estimate for the 
health service in the financial year just ending showed that 
the Ministry of Health had obtained some control over its 
total cost, which has risen so fantastically over the original 
estimate given in the National Health Service Bill of 1946. 
The new estimates for 1951-52 show that this control is 
being used to keep total expenditure steady. The net cost 


of the health service to the taxpayer—that is, after allowance 
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has been made for the contribution from the National 
Insurance Fund and other appropriations in aid—will be 
£398 million, compared with £393 million in 1950-51. If 
the cost borne by the ratepayer is added, the full burden 
of the health service in the coming year will be nearly £417 
million (against £411 million), which gives’it the distinction 
of being the most expensive of the social services, costlier 
even than the food subsidies. 


In view of the inevitable rise in prices in the next few 
months, this small increase in the cost of the health service 


een nine 


(£ Million) 


1949-50+ 1950-5it 1951-52t 
Grants to local health authorities 15-4 18-4 18-6 
General practitioner service.... 47-0 48 -2 48-4 
Pharmaceutical service ........ 35°35 32-0 4-6 
Drental SOTViCes .. 6 caeccsccess 48-2 46-9 59-9 
Supplementary ophthalmic ser- 
Ws tits Ceekisdnkeawn? » 24-1 28-1 18-6 
Advances to hospital boards.... 220-7 256 -O 273-4 
Of which :— 
Maintenance expenditure*.. 210-0 244-3 259-7 
* Less “direct credits’’ (mainly recoveries from staff for 


board and lodging.) 


t Actual 1949-50 (except hospitals’ maintenance expenditure 
which is estimated). Estimates 1950-51 and 1951-52. 


a a ee ES 


means that its demands on the real resources of the country 
are being slightly reduced. Unfortunately, there is every 
reason to assume that, as inflation marches on, the Ministry 
of Health will be faced with fresh demands for wage and 
salary increases. As is shown in the accompanying table, 
giving the distribution of health service expenditure between 
its main branches, no provision has been made for any in- 
crease in the capitation fee paid to general practitioners. Yet 
the long-deferred discussions with the British Medical Asso- 
ciation on this question will take place in the near future, 
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and the Ministry of Health can hardly maintain any longer 
its fiction that the betterment factor to be added to the 
Spens Committee’s recommendations—which were made in 
terms of prewar values—should be only 20 per cent. In the 
hospital service, even if higher salaries for specialists and 
nurses are out of the question, there may well be demands 
for increases from the “ other staff,” whose salaries in the 
coming year are estimated at some £65 million. ; Food, 
accounting for about £30 million of the hospitals’ gross 
maintenance expenditure, is also likely to increase 1n cost. 
Nor does it appear, from the estimates for local health 
authority services, that any account has been taken of the 
higher salaries recently agreed on for medical officers of 
health and dentists in local authority service. 


* *x x 


Some Progress in Paris 


It is not Mr Gromyko’s personal fault that progress at 
the Palais Rose is so slow. If it were, it would be strange to 
find him so stubborn in the conference room and so affable 
at lunch. The fault lies rather with his masters who, true to 
form, appear to have kept him on too short a rein for him 
ever to be able to test the paces of his opponents. The 
Kremlin wants to discover whether there is any chance of the 
western powers reconsidering their policy on German rearma- 
ment, without themselves having to decide or reveal what 
inducements or threats might be offered from Moscow. 


This has been the significance of the apparently pedantic 
wrangle over the order of the agenda, which will decide 
whether the Foreign Ministers are to meet. If they had sat 
down with the first agenda offered by the Russians, the west 
would have found itself discussing German rearmament 
under the shadow either of half-threats (already made in 
Soviet Notes to Paris and London), or of unspecified induce- 
ments to change their course. They would, in fact, have 
been put in the box to face the charge of rearming the 
Germans before they had a chance to cross-petition or to 
explore the mutual advantages of a settlement out of court. 
If, on the other hand, the Foreign Ministers had worked with 
the first western agenda, the Russians would have found 
themselves discussing their whole policy in Europe ane 
pressed to reveal from the outset whether they were really 
prepared for general negotiations or not. They would have 
been at liberty to open with the question of German rearma- 
ment ; but they would also have had to face, and publicly 
reply to, the west’s contention that it was the level of Soviet 
arms and the violation of the satellite peace treaties that had 
compelled them to consider the formation of West German 
divisions. 

As The Economist goes to press Mr Gromyko appears to 
have been given another loop of rope from Moscow. He has 
proposed an opening item for the agenda in a form which 
makes the following concessions to the western views: it puts 
the causes of tension in Europe first ; it brings the demilitari- 
sation of Germany into a broader context ; and the emphasis 
on fulfilling Potsdam is dropped. The log-jam is loosening, 
bui there remains the objection that the Russian way of 
raising “the demilitarisation of Germany” constitutes an 
accusation rather than a proposal for discussion. It is still 
presented as the first cause of international tension and is 
given priority in the new Soviet draft over the “ existing level 
of armaments ”—which, in the western view, should be the 
Starting point for the Foreign Ministers. Beneath all the 
arguments lie the two essential, contrasting facts: that 
the arming of Western Germany has not begun whereas the 
arming of Soviet Europe goes on apace. 


* * * 


No Parallel in Germany 


Strong nerves and cool heads will be needed in the 
coming months in Western Germany. The Soviet German 
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“ National Front ” organisations have now launched a cam- 
paign in the Federal Republic designed to overthrow the 
Adenauer Government, create economic chaos and rouse the 


public against the Atlantic defence forces on German jj 
Now that the Federal Parliament in Bonn has finally rejected 
Herr Grotewohl’s appeals for all-German talks on “ unity,” 
the Communists have reverted to their previous efforts to 
create a national resistance movement in the west, T 
are evidently preparing to do so with every means in their 
power, from organised propaganda and illegal strikes to 
outright sabotage. The Communist headquarters have 
reorganised their propaganda machine, and are purging their 
ranks of the many unsatisfactory members who resent h 
to collaborate with ex-Nazis and Social-Democrats. 

To do their work the leaders of the Communist campaign 
will rely largely upon fear. They do not even hesitate to 
put into the public’s mind the comparison with Korea, where 
the rejection by the South of Russian-sponsored appeals for 
“ unity ” was followed by a Russian-sponsored invasion from 
the North. On the contrary, speeches from Eastern Ger- 
many attempt to show that the situation is the same as it 
was in Korea (according to Moscow). The charge is made 
that, just as “the Americans invaded Korea,” so they are 
preparing to invade Eastern Germany unless they are pre- 
vented in time. Following the same propaganda directive. 
Herr Grotewohl has said that 

the Oder-Neisse line is to be Germany’s 38th parallel— 
that is why Adenauer is demanding the extension of the 
dictatorship of the United States to the Polish territories 
east of that line. By doing so he is in effect demanding 
the declaration of a third world war. 

Herr Dieckmann, the “ Liberal Democratic” speaker of 
the Soviet People’s Chamber, has added a personal threat 
to the western political leaders. Taking up Dr Schumacher’s 
warning against the “ Trojan cavalry ” with which the Soviet 
Germans were trying to capture the west by a flood of 
organised propaganda and secret agents, Herr Dieckmann 
threatens that “ Herr Dr Adenauer and Herr Dr Schumacher 
will be struck deaf and blind when this Trojan cavalry does 
what is necessary to re-establish Germany’s unity.” 


It is evidently hoped that the West Germans have worse 
nerves than Marshal Tito and his Jugoslavs, who have been 
given similar treatment by Moscow for several years now. 
The parallel with Korea is, of course, misleading. Although 
Russian policies for acquiring control both in South Korea 
and Western Germany have been basically alike for a long 
time past, the situation in Germany became entirely different 
as soon as the United States and its allies decided to build 
up their forces in that country. The Germans cannot be 
too often reminded that Communist invasion came in South 
Korea as the consequence of an American withdrawal. 


aving 


* & ® 


Threat of Famine in India 


India is heading for serious trouble. This year’s famine 
now looks like exceeding the Bengal disaster of 1943, if not 
approaching the long remembered horrors of 1897-99. The 
statistics of stocks show how tragic an emergency is likely to 
arise in the next few months and there seems little, if any, 
possibility of the American gift of 2,000,000 tons of grain 
arriving in time to save the situation. Although President 
Truman has proposed the gift—in two equal instalments— 
legislative action has yet to be completed in Washington. 
Moreover, assuming shiploads of 8,000 tons, it will take n0 
less than 250 vessels to transport the grain ; and that 1s @ 
very tall order in the time available between now and mid- 
summer, which is the peak of the annual shortage in India. 

Sixty years ago India produced in a normal year all = 
grain it needed although, by modern standards, proteins 4 
vitamins were deficient even then. Today the population 
has nearly doubled, while food production has gone up by 
perhaps no more than 25 per cent, At present the average 
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[ndian consumes only about 1,500 calories a day, which is 
appreciably less than the Chinese who are estimated to get 
a little over 2,000 calories. The immensity of the problem 
is shown by the fact that America’s two million tons of grain 
would in any case raise average daily consumption only to 
about 1,800 calories. 


In a bad year when the monsoon fails, as it often does in 
some parts of the country, the danger of actual starvation is 
very near. This year’s special crisis is due to two things. 
There has been a phenomenal run of bad luck during the 
past nine months, in which floods, drought and the Assam 
earthquake have between them destroyed six million tons of 
food. In addition the government, hoping for too much 
from its grow-more-food campaign, in view of the encourage- 
ment it has given to the cultivation of cash crops in order 
to beat the shortage of raw jute imports from Pakistan, has 
failed to purchase enough food abroad, particularly Burmese 
rice, 


The real trouble, of course, is the perpetual increase in the 
population. Drought has made the problem particularly 
acute at the moment, but unless some means can be found to 
restrict this endless growth the Indian outlook is grim indeed. 


* * * 


Plimsoll Line for Employment 


The British Government has acted on the resolution 
passed last year by the Economic and Social Council of the 
United Nations, suggesting a full employment “ standard.” 
In reply to a Parliamentary question the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer announced last week that the United Nations 
had been told that the British standard was 3 per cent of 
unemployment at the seasonal peak. This is regarded as 
the level to which unemployment can be kept consistently 
with the avoidance of inflation. The figure is reached by 
taking the seasonal maximum of 2 per cent apparent during 
the last few years and adding to it a “ small allowance ” for 
external factors beyond national control, such as shortages 
of raw materials or a decline in the demand for exports. 
“Tt must be stressed,” said the Chancellor’s statement, “ that 
the choice of this standard does not mean that the Govern- 
ment would allow unemployment to reach 3 per cent without 
taking vigorous counter measures.” The practical effect is 
that the Government still regards the state of employment 
during the past three years as the standard to maintain. 


There are circumstances in which the declaration of a 
standard would be genuinely useful. If the avoidance of 
inflation, overt or repressed, were really regarded as a sine 
qua non of policy ; if u loyment figures took account, 
in inflationary conditions, of the wastage of manpower in 
semi-idleness on full pay ; if the choice of a standard per- 
centage were uninfluenced by any desire to display a superior 
economic morality before less security-minded or less 
fortunately-placed neighbours—then the public definition 
of each country’s Plimsoll line for employment would indeed 
provide a framework of possibilities within which inter- 
national measures could be rationally shaped. As a matter 
of hard reality all institutional and political forces, not only 
in Britain but elsewhere, now push towards inflation ; warn- 
ing lights are needed not to make governments realise that 
unemployment is rising too high but to show that it is falling 
too low. In taking the British unemployment figures of the 
last few years as an example of what can be achieved com- 
patibly with “ the avoidance of inflation,” the Government 
displays either a remarkable unwillingness to use words in 
the sense generally understood both by economists and by 
the public or something which it would be kind to call blind- 
ness to the facts. Although much of the previous inflationary 
impetus was unexhausted, prices had already risen by 20 per 
cent since 1945 before the new impetus of rearmament took 
over. 
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Only too evidently, in fact, the policies which produce an 
unemployment index of less than 2 per cent produce inflation 
too ; and the policies designed to restore the 3 per cent 
maximum if unemployment rose in response to any severe 
shocks from abroad would have to be more inflationary still. 
Mr Gaitskell’s statement is either a meaningless gesture, 
intended strictly for home consumption on the Left, or it is 
a declaration of an indefinitely continued, and probably 
accelerating, depreciation of the value of money. 


* * * 


The Closed Shop 


The debate on the second reading of the private 
member’s bill on the closed shop—which was presented just 
before the Easter recess—should be much wider in scope 
than that on the action of Durham County Council. Mr 
Nigel Davies, who has presented the bill, seeks to make it 
illegal for any local or public authority to insist on member- 
ship, or non-membership, of a trade union as a condition of 
employment. The bill is blessedly concise, and it is con- 
cerned only with the membership of trade unions, not with 
that of any other organisation. It does not, therefore, inter- 
fere with the Government’s policy of refusing to employ 
Communists on confidential state business. 


As it stands, the bill meets the wishes of the large body 
of opinion that objects to the principle of the closed shop 
in general and to its application by Durham County Council. 
in particular. It should receive a wide measure of support, 
and not only from the Conservatives and Liberals. Many 
trade unions today would like to see the principle of the 
closed shop established, but few indeed relish the idea of 
their work being done for them by the employers. A man 
who is forced to join a union against his will seldom makes 
a good member and may well become a disrupting influence. 
Moreover, if an employer is entitled to insist on membership 
of a union as a condition of employment, another employer 


may be equally entitled to insist on non-membership of a 
union, 


There is nothing in the bill to stop trade unions from 
continuing to campaign for a closed shop if they wish to 
do so ; it aims only at preventing discrimination by local or 
public authorities—the only employers likely to attempt such 
discrimination today. But the bill avoids making an issue 
of the principle of the closed shop in general, and such a 
limited and necessary measure ought to receive the support 
of the Government as well as of the Opposition. 


* *® * 


The Rate of Progress 


The article in the January issue of the US Department 
of Commerce’s Survey of Current Business, giving estimates 
of the American national income from 1929 to 1949 on 
a constant-value-of-money basis, was mentioned in the 
“American Survey” of The Economist of February roth. 
The wider implications of the figures, however, justify a 
return to the subject. 


The gross national product of the United States, in terms 
of 1939 dollars, was $85.9 billion in 1929, which was a 
year of reasonably full employment. It fell to $61.5 billion 
in 1933—a fall of 29 per cent from the top of the boom 
to the bottom of the depression. Then there was a steady 
rise, interrupted only in 1938, to $115.5 billion in 1941. 
The war took the total to $156.9 billion in 1944 and after 
the decline immediately after the war, the total recovered 
to $142.3 billion in 1949. 

Over the twenty years this represents an average annual 
rate of increase in the real volume of national production 
of about 23 per cent. But there was a large increase in 
population. 


mn a per-head basis (leaving out the sphere of 
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Home is the sailor... 


John Smith’s peaked cap is on the peg. For four glorious months 
he is home on leave after an arduous two years’ spell of duty in the 
cable ship Norseman. His ship is one of a fleet of eight that patrols 
the seas looking after the submarine cables of Cable & Wireless 
Ltd, which spread like the tentacles of a beneficent octopus 
throughout the greater part of the globe. 

John Smith’s work in servicing and extending this telegraphic 
system, ensures the maintenance of an efficient long distance 
communications service that British enterprise in the shape of 
Cable & Wireless Ltd offers to the world at large. 


The Cable and Wireless Company owns and operates 
155,000 miles of submarine cable supplemented by an 
lent network of wireless channels. Theirs is the world’s 
biggest communication system with stations in seventy- 
Jive countries, providing an instant, secure and highly 
efficient medium for the passage of Government, Press and 
social messages. 


CABLE AND WIRELESS 


LIMITED 
Electra House, Victoria Embankment, London, W.C.2 
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HE Canadian International 

Trade Fair opens in 
Toronto on May 28th. Here 
is a great opportunity to 
make personal contact with 
Canadian and American 
buyers. Valuable dollar busi- 
ness will be yours for the 
taking. Fly to Toronto yourself 
in less than a day by Trans- 
Canada Air Lines from London 
or Prestwick. T.C.A. service 
is designed to meet your 
business requirements. The 
mighty T.C.A. North Star 


CANADA adeyby GAL 


Full information and reservations from 
your Travel Agent or from Trans-Canada 
Air Lines, 27 Pall Mall, London, S.W.1. 
Tel: WHitehall 0851 (Passengers and Air 
Cargo). Scottish Address: Prestwick 
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Al's fair at the fair! 


Skyliners offer friendly com- 
fort with meals and snacks to 
suit you — and prompt arrival 
enables you to keep to your 
business schedule. 


SOMEWHERE TO STAY? 


If you’ve any problems about 
hotel | accommodation — in 
Toronto, T.C.A. may be able 
to solve them. Provided you 
let your Travel Agent know 
in time, the T.C.A. Visitors’ 
Bureau in Canada will do 
their best to help you. 


Airport, Ayrshire, Scot- 
land. Tel: Glasgow 
Central 3428 or Prestwick 
7272 (Ext. 268/269). 


CONTAGT YOUR TRAVEL AGENT NOW! 
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government activity, which is difficult to “ value ”), the rate 
of increase in “ real Seer ee Pao ” was about 
that might be applied to this figure, but as they amount to 
about 3 per cent per annum each and work in opposite 
directions, they can be forgotten. (One of these is the correc- 
tion for the fact that a e hours of work were lowered 
in the twenty years ; the t for the fact that part of the 
improvement is simply due to a migration of labour from 
low-productivity agriculture to high-productivity industry.) 

The salient conclusion is, then, that the rate of progress— 
the rate of increase in what the average man can produce 
and therefore the rate of increase in what the average family 
can consume—is still, as nearly as can be measured, 14 per 
cent per annum compound, the rate that seems to have 
prevailed in the industrial communities of the west, with 
remarkable consistency, for some two hundred years ; there 
is no speeding up in the rate of material progress. And 
if that is true in America, it must be at least as true in 
other countries where less attention is paid to productivity. 
It is true that the period of the calculation covers the Great 
Depression. But that can be made the basis for more optim- 
istic conclusions only if governments can be trusted not 
merely to abolish depressions but also to do so without 
putting brakes on the growth of productivity—which, as 
things stand mee is — ovens double assumption. The 
prudent conclusion is that plan or programme for future 
material progress should ss lasted at with great scepticism 
if it assumes, over a long period, any rate of increase in total 
national income more rapid than 1} per cent. Planners, 
please note. 


* * x 


Baghdad Follows Suit 


A group of eighteen Iraqi deputies, including a majority 
of the right wing Istiqlal (Independence) party, have intro- 
duced a bill into Parliament demanding the nationalisation 
of all petroleum companies in Iraq. “ Nationalisation ” 
means expropriation, and the demand as well as the use of 
the word have been inspired by events in Persia. There is 
as yet no evidence that the proposal is receiving strong left 
wing support ; but, to judge from the tone of recent broad- 
casts in Arabic from Moscow and the Iron Curtain countries, 
there is little doubt that the Russians mean to exploit the 
situation in Iraq as they did during the period when left and 
right worked together in noisy agitation to prevent ratifica- 
tion of the Portsmouth Treaty with Britain. 


The Iraq Petroleum Company, which works the petroleum 
concession in Iraq, is owned by Anglo-Iranian (British), 
Compagnie Francaise des Petroles (French), Royal Dutch- 
Shell (Dutch-British) and Near East Development Co. 
(American), each holding 23.75 per cent of the shares ; 
the remaining five per cent are held by Mr C. S. 
Gulbenkian, a British subject now normally resident 
in Lisbon who, as citizen of the former Ottoman 
Empire, was prominent in the original negotiations with the 
Porte for the Kirkuk field concession. The IPC was the first 
petroleum company to operate on a large scale in the Middle 
East, and it had the enterprise to construct the first large 
pipe line in the Western Hemisphere which runs from the 
Kirkuk fields to the Mediterranean—one branch terminating 
at Haifa in Israel and the other at Tripoli in the Lebanon. 
The original 12-inch pipes have recently been augmented by 
a second 16-inch pipe line, but since the beginning of the 
Palestine war the Haifa line has been cut by the is in an 
effort to prevent petroleum reaching Israel. Thus the large 
refinery at Haifa, with which IPC is associated through its 
Anglo-Iranian and Shell connections, has been virtually out of 
action for the past three years... 


_ The IPC is moderately enlightened and senior posts have, 
in the past few years, been opened to Middle Eastern 


nationals on terms of social and economic equality with 
Europeans and Americans. The Iraqis would do well to note 
that executive positions are not open to educated Arabs 
working for certain American companies in the Persian Gulf. 
Nuri Said Pasha, the Prime Minister, can be expected to be 
tough with agitators, for he wants no disturbances likely to 
endanger the long-term irrigation and draining projects for 
which he needs technical and economic help from the West. 
But Nuri Pasha will drive a hard bargain with the petroleum 
company, and already he has stated that he wants royalties 
for Iraq to be “no smaller” than those received by its 
neighbours. It is not without significance that Nuri Pasha 
is the chairman of the Iraqi Air Line, which is a subsidiary 
of BOAC. While he remains in office the Nationalists will 
have little chance of success, especially if the company puts 
forward new proposals to cover the remaining forty-nine 
years of the concession. 


* * * 


Germans Query the Defence Bill 


It is psychologically unfortunate that Federal Germany’s 
first contribution to western defence should have. to be 
demanded in the form of an increased estimate for Allied 
expenses, labelled “ occupation costs and mandatory expendi- 
ture.” However, the Allied High Commission, which recently 
presented their estimated bill for 1951-52 to the Bonn 
Government, have done their best in a covering memorandum 
to remove from it the stigma of occupation. They point out 
that the increase is due to Allied troop reinforcements carry- 
ing out the security guarantee given by the Foreign Ministers 
last September to Dr Adenauer at his own request. 


The Allies also stress that they will still be bearing the 
major part of the expenditure on their forces in Germany, 
and that they have made big economies in the part borne 
by the Germans. Moreover, new construction, undertaken 
to avoid requisitioning of buildings, accounts for DM 1,600 
million out of the total of DM 6,600 million. In days to 
come the Germans will benefit from this expenditure, as well 
as from such projects as civil aviation. Estimated expendi- 
ture in the British Zone is about two-thirds that in the US 
Zone, in part because the cost of maintaining a British divi- 
sion is far less than the American minimum. 

Though Dr Adenauer is conscious of the need to make a 
defence contribution in face of growing American displeasure, 
Dr Schaeffer, the Federal Finance Minister, has publicly 
complained about the size of the increase. He puts it at 24 
times the High Commission’s figure ; he also voiced resent- 
ment at the dictatorial manner in which the bill has been pre- 
sented, and the wasteful expenditure of the Occupation 
Powers. He declared that the German Government would 
not consent to the demand until they had examined it from 
the point of view of international law, and of its social and 
economic consequences, The final expenditure would, he 
estimated, be several thousand million marks more than the 
Allies forecast, whereas the German taxpayer could never 
provide more than DM 6,000 million. By counting Ger- 
many’s probable loss of Marshall aid, expenditure on refugees 
and various other irrelevant items, Dr Schaeffer manages to 
prove that Germany is already providing its share in western 
defence. 

Juggling is not needed to argue that Germany is in no 
position, economically or socially, to stand the payment of 
6.3 per cent of its gross national income on occupation and 
defence. Capital has been largely destroyed and no less 
than 12 million people are receiving state aid, out of a total 
population of 474 million. This extraordinary figure 
includes the unemployed, together with 4,000,000 disabled 
ex-soldiers and dependants of the killed of two wars. Allied 
experts, on the other hand, have noted that gro’s national 
income has been, and still is, rising by leaps and bounds. 
Moreover, a reformed taxation system could certainly do 
much to prevent the new charge from increasing the already 
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PPlanyor BOURNEMOUTH 
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> golden sands ; sunshine and 
sparkling sea, Bournemouth 
offers every form of entertainment for the early and 
late Summer holiday-makers. Plan NOW!... 
and make sure of a glorious time. 
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FESTIVAL OF BRITAIN 


Bournemouth & Wessex Regional Festival, 3-17 June 


Bournemouth is a centre for a Festival of the Arts—Music, 
Drama, Opera, Ballet. The Resort’s celebrations will also 
include an outstanding programme of sporting and social events. 
Details of this great fortnight sent gladly on request. 


Send for Guide Book, Post 6d., P.O., please, or free folder 
and Hotel List from W. Birtwistle, Information Bureau, Room 
97, Westover Road. 


For details of Rail Services enquire at Stations, Offices and Agencies. 
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Over 10,000 work in this 


“IDEAS DEPARTMENT” 


The “ Ideas Department ” of the Hoover 
Organisation numbers over 10,000 men 
and women — for the entire staff is eager 
to improve efficiency, and ideas and sugges- 
tions are always welcomed from any source, 
down to the youngest apprentice. 

Suggestion boxes are placed in each 
section of each factory, and every week 
large numbers of suggestions are received. 
Contributions also come, of course, from 
members of the sales organisation and 
others whose work is away from the factory. 

All suggestions which are put into effect 
—a very considerable number — win 
awards for those who submit them. Sugges- 
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** Bank Complex" London 


ELECTRO-MATIC vehicle-actuated signals 


provide an immediate and economic solution to the urgent 
problem of traffic control. All types of vehicles either in 
built up areas or at busy arterial junctions are enabled to 
circulate freely without congestion and in complete safety. 
If necessary, co-ordinated control can be provided over a 
large area embracing a large number of intersections, the 
flexibility of the system rendering it capable of adaptation 
to every type of road layout and every form of traffic. 
Thousands of “ELECTRO-MATIC”’ installations all over 
the world are continuously providing a degree of safety and 
efficiency which could not be obtained by any other means. 


AUTOMATIC TELEPHONE & ELECTRIC CO. LTD 

«I Strowger House, Arundel Street, London, W.C.2 

Telephone: TEMple Bar 4506. Telegrams: Strowger, Estrand, London 
Strowger Works, Liverpool 7. 

-10281-AQ23 
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technical nature — for improving Hoover 
products or methods of manufacture; some 
deal with organisation and administration; 
some are concerned with staff activities, 
and so on. 

The suggestions are not only valuable in 
themselves but are a further indication of 
the friendly and intelligent co-operation 
that has always existed between Hoover 
staff and management. 


HOOVER LIMITED 


Manufacturers of Electric Cleaners and Washing 
Machines, F.H.P. Motors, Plastic Commutators, etc. 
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dangerous inequality in its distribution. Given ideal condi- 
tions, in fact, the money could be raised. It would be wise, 
however, not to count upon the Germans to behave ideally 
in the cause of the west. 


x * * 


Communists and the Unions 


The first of this year’s annual conferences of the big 
trade unions has resulted in a major defeat for the Com- 
munists. At Blackpool this week the executive council of 
the Union of Shop, Distributive, and Allied Workers 
received overwhelming support for its rejection of a Com- 
munist-sponsored motion calling for a change of British 
foreign policy towards Russia and Communist China. The 
debate on a subject so foreign to normal trade union matters 
was particularly significant because it is likely to be repeated 
at the annual conferences of other unions—and, eventually, 
to influence the policy of the TUC and the Labour Party. 


The Communist argument is cleverly put. To defeat it 
the non-Communist union leaders have to steer a wary 
course between traditional Labour pacifism and the real 
need for adequate defence preparations. In demonstrating 
Communist motives and methods to their members, union 
leaders have to be very careful not to fall into the trap of 
also appearing to denigrate genuine pacifists. The executive 
council of the distributive workers’ union found an admir- 
able way out of the dilemma in a resolution that deplored 
the threatened use of military force by any country ; that 
saw no solution in the Communist “ peace ” campaign which 
ignored Soviet intransigence in international affairs ; and 
that called on all governments to seek a compromise solution 
to avert war. It is the sort of resolution to which no one 
can object and which at the same time clearly establishes 
some degree of Communist responsibility for the present 
situation. It can only be hoped that the leaders of other 
unions in their turn reveal the same skill in dealing with 
the Communists. 


*® * ® 


Appeals by Assisted Persons 


“ Assisted Persons,” a phrase that only a civil servant 
could have decided to use, are those people who are given 
financial assistance in the courts under the Legal Aid Act. 
In a recent case before the Court of Appeal, the Lord 
Chief Justice commented rather sharply on the results of 
the new Act as shown in the appeals coming before the 
court, In dismissing the appeal by the assisted person, he 
said that the result would be that the state paid the 
appellant’s costs while the respondent, given a favourable 
verdict, had no hope of recovering his costs from anyone— 
and he had had to pay, amongst other things, {100 for the 
cost of a transcription of the shorthand notes of the evidence 
given at the trial itself. The Lord Chief Justice suggested 
two lines of possible remedy, one that the committees which 
authorise the granting of legal aid should give a closer 
scrutiny to the merits of each case, the other that there 
should be no right to appeal unless the trial judge or the 
Court of Appeal itself allowed it. 


This comment is of wide interest. No one yet knows 
what proportion of cases before the court will be brought 
or defended by assisted persons. In some branches of law 
it is likely to be surprisingly high ; after all, the majority 
of the population has not a “net disposable income” of 
£420 a year, which is the upper limit of those who may be 
given some help. The purpoce of the scheme is to see that 
those who cannot pay the full costs of an action get a chance 
of having their com 
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careful assessment of the chances of success and to refuse 
aid to anyone who they thought might lose his case ; the 
assisted person’s complaint would then be judged, not by the 
courts, but by an informal committee of anonymous lawyers. 
The second remedy would be much the better ; indeed, 
there is really no reason why it should be limited to cases 
in which one of the parties is an assisted person. 


* * * 


New Party in Indo-China 


With the renewal of what is probably a major Viet Minh 
offensive against Hanoi comes news of a fundamental change 
in the Viet Minh political organisation: the formation of a 
new Workers’ Party, the Lao Dong. Its programme repre- 
sents the most correct Communist party line yet heard in 
Indo-China, and therein lies the importance of the event. 
Here is a really skilful mixture of the most orthodox Stalinism 
with the great pearls cast before the people of Asia by Mao 
Tse-tung. Hitherto there has always been some doubt 


whether the Party regarded the line taken by Ho Chi-minh 
as reliable ; now, however, he is named as the leader of the 
Lao Dong. For the past nine months there has been a sharp 
struggle for power within the rebel Viet Minh movement, 
and the aim of the strict Communists has been to gain full 
control by merging the Viet Minh and the Lien Viet (or 
National Front). This was scheduled to take place by the 





No class of men have benefited more by the abolition 
of the Corn Laws than the millers. It brought to their 
mills corn of all descriptions, from all quarters, while it 
in no way lessened the market for their produce. At the 
same time it permitted the flour from other countries to 
be brought in, that they might not have a monopoly of 
the manufacture both against the corn-grower and against 
the consumer.... By the repeal of those laws the millers 
had at least 1,500,000 more quarters of wheat to grind 
than they would have had had those laws been continued. 
This great boon does not satisfy them, because it is 
shared by others; and they now propose to get up a 
Millers’ League, in order to prevent the competition of 
foreign millers, and exclude the people from the benefit 
of cheap flour. . .. The art of milling, for want of 

competition, has not gone forward like other arts in this 

country. The backwardness has only been discovered i 

since competition began ; and since then the best of our 
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Unhallowed Monopoly 
| 


millers have introduced many improvements from France 
into their own mills. ... The object of the proposed 
League is foolish as well as wicked, and the more brilliant 
the success of the millers, the more completely they 
excluded foreign flour from our market, or the higher 
they raised the protecting tax, the more intense would be 
the competition amongst themselves, and the less in the 
end would be their gains. We advise them to confine 
themselves to honest industry, and not take up the 
despised game of beggaring their neighbour. The field 
is open and free to them and to others ; what more can 
they want? They have the advantage of cheap coal ; 
they have cheap corn ; they have admirable wheelwrights 
at their service. ... It would be better for them to 
improve their gear and their grinding than to employ 
themselves in devising a tax on the people. ... The 
scheme seems so monstrous, that we are half inclined 
to believe that the circular is a hoax. . Under this 
supposition, however, the scheme is worth notice as a 
specimen of the unhallowed things about us, awaiting 
only the glow of Protection to warm into loathsome and i 
destructive activity. 


The Economist 


March 20, 1851 
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In the year 1780 Professor Galvani, a leading anatomist, was dissecting 
a frog on a table in his laboratory at Bologna. His assistant touched the 
frog with a scalpel which had become accidently charged by contact with 
a nearby static electrical machine. The frog's leg twitched violently and 
important discoveries in electrical theory resulted. 


.-~ but we don’t rely on accidents 


Discovering facts which enable better materials and 
processes to be developed is more often a matter of 
patient investigation and extended trials than of luck. 
We do not rely on the happy accident. We have a 
well-equipped Research Laboratory and a staff of 
experienced metallurgists and engineers. Their app- 
roach is scientific and their object is to overcome 
difficulties in fabrication and to develop improved 
materials to do a practical job. 

If you have a problem affecting the choice of a 
material, write to us about it— our services are freely 


at your disposal. 
THE MOND NICKEL COMPANY LIMITED 
>. Sunderland House, Curzon Sireet, London, W.1 
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end of last year, but the “ final ” conference for thi 
her-caly jest beat Midd alie dean as parpon 
The question therefore arises whether the new offensive 
and the formation of the new party represent signs of strength 
or of weakness in the Communist camp. The first impres- 
sion that these events represent confidence and Strength is 
not proven. An offensive has been expected for some time 
but, so long as the Chinese do not intervene, General de 
Lattre is confident that he can hold it ; his success last week 
in obtaining from Paris the promise of reinforcements may 
have encouraged the Viet Minh to strike at once. As to the 
Lao Dong, it may well be that the Communists, having 
failed to hustle through the merger between the Viet Minh 
and Lien Viet which they considered necessary to get full 
control, have decided to go ahead with a new party. The 
fact remains that there are still many waverers in Viet Nam, 
undecided between Bao Dai and Chi-minh. This new 
Workers’ Party may be expected to turn the heat on them. 
and whoever in the end wins the political struggle in this 
sector of the cold war will have to gain their support. For 
the time being, the most effective counter to the Communists’ 
— party would be another resounding Viet Minh military 
eat. 


w * * 


French Financial Crisis 


The French Government has succumbed to the pressure 
of the strikes and has decided, in principle, to raise wage 
levels in the nationalised industries and in the Civil Service 
while at the same time allowing increases in the price of coal, 
electricity and other basic commodities. This decision sent 
the strikers back to work except those in the Paris trans- 
port services where the strike wave started. Even here, 
however, the right to work has been respected and the 
strikers have made no attempt to upset the emergency 
services which have been put into operation. There is, in 
fact, a noticeable lack of the revolutionary fervour of 1947- 
48. For this reason it would be all the more pity if the 
Government failed to redress the legitimate economic 
grievances of the workers. 


At the time of going to press the Cabinet is still wrestling 
with the exact details of the wage and price increases and 
with the appalling problem of how to finance the additional 
expenditure to which it must commit itself. The estimated 
increase in the state’s wages bill will add up to 100 billion 
francs to the estimated budget deficit of about 470 billion 
francs—only 320 billion of which is covered by loans. The 
Government, therefore, has in any case an uncovered deficit 
of about 250 billion francs on its hands. And if it follows 
the advice of those who wish to moderate the increased price 
of coal, electricity, etc., by larger subsidies, it will be faced 
with an even greater deficit. In fact, however, subsidies will 
probably be kept to a fairly moderate level. Even so, the 
Government seems bound to make an effort to raise additional 
taxes. In a pre-electoral period this will go even more against 
t' > grain with the politicians than usual ; but M. Petsche, 
the Finance Minister, has announced his firm determination 
not to become a “ Minister of Inflation.” Paradoxically, the 
absence in Washington of M. Auriol is a steadying influence 
as no one is anxious to resign in his absence. 

The present financial plight of the French Government 
is, of course, principally due to the failure of successive 0V- 
ernments to tackle resolutely the problem of fiscal reform. 
But it is also due to the enormous rise in the cost of raw 
materials following the Korean war. Whatever its budgetary 
policies the French Government could not hope to cope 
successfully by itself with the increase in international prt 
It is felt in Paris that this problem of securing a fair eel 
tion of raw materials at reasonable prices must be tac . 
immediately and effectively if the unity of the western powe 
is to be preserved. 
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Letters to the Editor 


What Resources Allow 


Sir,—On March 24th you discussed 
my pamphlet on “ Housing ” and I write 
about two points. First, you state that 
last autumn’s Conservative policy on 
housing has been “quietly dropped.” 
Not at all. Last autumn Mr Churchill 
said : 

You have demanded that the target 
that we should put in our programme 
should. be 300,000 a year, I accept it as 
our first priority in time of peace. No 
one can tell how the rearmament burden 
may strike our industry and finance, but 
however our fortunes may go and from 
whatever angle the pressure of life may 
come, the Tory Party puts homes for the 

le in the very for t of all schemes 
or our development. 

And page 1 of “Housing” says that 
the Conservatives “set their target at a 
minimum of 300,000 houses a year, sub- 
ject to Defence requirements.” The 
difficulty is that even the Government 
does not know what it is going to build 
for defence purposes. On March 20, 
1951, the Minister of Works was unable 
to estimate how many bricks and how 
much cement is wanted for defence. 


Secondly, you ask if private enterprise 
builds more houses “how will an 
adequate standard of quality be 
ensured ?”, and you say I have not 
grasped this “ prickly problem.” You 
must have overlooked page 20 of the 
pamphlet, which reads: 

There are those who accuse private 
enterprise of jerry-building. They claim 
that prewar “ speculative ” building was 
inferior and sub-standard. But who 
passed all the plans ? Local Authorities. 
Who supervised the execution of the 
work ? District Surveyors. If the local 
authorities did their work before the war 
so inefficiently that the quality of the 
houses was poor, what has happened to 
make them qualified, as agents, to build 
almost all the houses for which permis- 
sion is granted ? 

The only way to ensure satisfactory 
building is to settle a standard which shall 
be observed ; then the industry: itself 
must apply the discipline to enforce it. 

And I then go on to advocate an expan- 
sion of the scheme worked out by the 
National House Builders’ Registration 
Council. This scheme is working well 
in practice.—Yours faithfully 

ERNEST Mares 
House of Commons, London, S.W.1 


Moral Disarmament 


Sit,—I was surprised and disappointed 
to find your article of March 24th reach- 
ing the same woolly and ineffectual con- 
clusion which so many articles on this 
subject in the last year have reached. 
After an admirable analysis of the roots 
of Communist propaganda, you conclude 
that “a permanent machine for Western 
political warfare should be created.” 
You go on to say that the theme of our 
propaganda, “if it is to be really effec- 
tive, must not be defensive.” The 
double negative is a horrible warning of 
what is to come. For your idea of attack 
is “a full-scale onslaught on the fraudu- 


lent, sinister ‘peace’ campaign,” and, 
again, “an unremitting attack ... on 
Russian imperialism.” 

This is not the stuff of attack at all. 
It is a purely defensive attitude. The 
Russians say they stand for peace, and 
we say they do not, and the point to note 
about this simplification is that the initia- 
tive is permanently with them. By this 
negative and defensive attitude, by the 
familiar emphasis that comment attaches 
to the analysis and exposure of Com- 
munist aims, all we are succeeding in 
doing is giving further publicity to the 
whole Communist ideology (including, 
of course, the “ peace” campaign). In 
matters of propaganda, he who shouts 
first shouts loudest: the denials and 
exposures never have the force or per- 
suasion of the original contentions. It 
is not by any means wasted effort to 
examine and refute Communist propa- 
ganda. But let us do this for what it is 
—an intellectual exercise—and not de- 
lude ourselves into thinking that it is a 
bold and imaginative attempt to convince 
great populations of the superiority of the 
Western way of life. Refutation, denial 
and exposure will convince no one of this. 


If we really want to convince the world 
of the superiority of the democratic way 
of life—and we shall not survive unless 
we do—we must proceed quite dif- 
ferently. We must start differently, and 
instead of analysing Communism we 
must analyse democracy. Why and in 
what respects is our way of life superior ? 
In what does its virtue consist? Why 
do its practices offer the citizen of any 
country a greater chance of happiness 
than the practices of any other way of 
life ? How does it work and progress, 
and why has its standard of living, over 
the years, continually risen ? Are there 
practical and topical proofs of the 
superiority of our system ? 


What is stopping us from a planned 
and aggressive policy of this sort? I 
very much hope that you will use your 
influence to haul down this wretched 
banner of the double negative and put 
something constructive and positive in 
its place.—Yours faithfully, 


London ALASTAIR ScoTT 
* 


Sir,—It is good to find you supporting, 
in your issue of March 24th, a theme 
which I first advocated in the House of 
Commons over two years ago. Since 
then the same theme has been taken up 
by Mr Truman in America and Mr 
Spender in Australia. But we and the 
rest of Europe lag sadly behind. 


Truth, pursued with equal vigour and 
determination, will in the end defeat the 
lie; and it is upon the lie that Com- 
munism largely relies. But truth must 
be pursued with equal vigour and deter- 
mination, and that is exactly what we 
have not been doing. Consequently, 
many otherwise reasonable people 
among my constituents come to me to 
protest their desire for peace ; as though 
anyone could disagree with that. 


If the cold war is to be fought by hot 
air, let us at least have plenty of it ; and 
let the organisation diffusing truth be as 
strong and active as the Cominform. 
But they are the simple truths about life 
behind the iron curtain which are 
needed: the illegality of the strike, the 
forced labour camps, the denunciation of 
one member of a family by another, the 
low standard of wages.—Yours faithfully, 

J. R. H. HuTCcHIson 


House of Commons, S.W.1 


Sugar from Cuba 


Sir,—The article in The Economist of 
March 24th under the heading “ Sugar 
from Cuba” calls for a reply. 


It will suffice, perhaps, to point out 
that during the negotiations for a 
Commonwealth Sugar Agreement and 
apropos the International Sugar Agree- 
ment :— 


It was not “ made clear that Britain 
would buy a certain amount from 
Cuba ” ; 

It was not “agreed that something 
like 700,000 tons of sugar would be 
purchased at world prices from 
Commonwealth or foreign pro- 
ducers” ; and 


It was not “to prevent Cuba under- 
Selling any of the Commonwealth pro- 
ducers that suggestions were made 
nine months ago to resuscitate the 
International Sugar Agreement.” 

Again, 

It is not correct to say that “a share 
of the British market would be 
accorded to Cuba in any case under 
the International Sugar Agreement ” ; 
and 

It is not correct to say that “a con- 
tract with Cuba would mean that 
Britain would be assured of sufficient 
supplies of sugar to permit the aboli- 
tion of rationing.” 


In fact, the Commonwealth Sugar 
Agreement is intended to secure a prefer- 
ential market fer some 2,375,000 tons of 
Dominion and Colonial sugars, leaving 
a residual market of some 300,000 tons 
per annum in the United Kingdom for 
free market suppliers—e.g., Cuba, the 
Dominican Republic, Peru, Brazil, and 
continental Europe. 


The fears and misgivings of Dominion 
and Colonial sugar representatives re- 
garding these negotiations, between the 
United Kingdom and Cuba on the one 
hand and Canada and Cuba on the other, 
were expressed in a resolution passed at 
a meeting held in London on March 
2oth> As the representative of the 
Commonwealth of Australia on the 
International Sugar Council, and speak- 
ing on behalf of the Australian sugar 
producers, I am in entire accord with 
the terms of that resolution.—Yours 
faithfully, 


L. H. Pre, Agent-General 
Queensland Government Offices, 
London, W.C.2 
This letter is referred to on page 761.— 
Eprror.]} 
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The Virtue of Obstinacy 


Sir,—Surely your condémnation of 
any meeting between “someone really 
persuasive and authoritative” and 
Stalin in the Kremlin overlooks one 
important fact. 

Even if such talks were foredoomed 
to failure they would be worth while 
because they would convince the British 
public that everything possible had 
been done to prevent a drift into war 
and therefore would make more accept- 
able the heavy sacrifices that re- 
armament must involve. 

That would be a great gain and you 
never know, the talks might not fail, so 
what harm could there be in trying ? 
—Yours faithfully, 

Cyrit OSBORNE 

House of Commons, 


London, S.W.1 
The Record on Korea 


Sir,—Your analysis of the record on 
Korea rests on two silent assumptions 
which I feel I must challenge. The first 
is the assumption that the United 
Nations are entitled to employ force to 
achieve what is described as “the estab- 
lishment of a unified, independent and 
democratic government of Korea” 
against the resistance of a large minority 
of the inhabitants. If that were so there 
would be no moral objection to advanc- 
ing up to the Yalu River a second time. 
Secondly, there is your implicit identi- 
fication of “a unified, independent and 
democratic government” with the 


government of Dr Syngman Rhee. The 
real choice facing the Koreans is not 
between two ill-defined political theories 
but between the rule of the North 
Korean government and the no less 
tyrannical rule of Dr Syngman Rhee— 
just as China was forced to choose not 
between communism and democracy but 
between Mao Tse-tung and Chiang 
Kai-shek. It is these confusions and 
false identifications which still leave 
many who are “far from being Com- 
munists ” unhappy and unable to accept 
your assurance that “there is no 
obscurity about the moral or legal 
position.”—Yours faithfully, 
Macnus T. WECHSLER 
London, W.11 


The Importance of Tito 


Sir—I would like to answer Mr 
Keller’s letter of March 3rd, with which 
you “entirely agree” and with which I 
do not agree. There are two matters 
concerning the naming of Communist 
China as an aggressor which Mr Keller 
overlooks, and which throw a different 
light on the picture. 

First, the British Government refused 
to sign the American resolution to con- 
demn China not because it named her 
as an aggressor, but because it also called 
for economic sanctions to be imposed. 
To impose these sanctions would have 
been absurd. The world has already 
had one or two examples of an attempted 
imposition of sanctions under conditions 
far more favourable than are found in 
China. These attempts failed miserably. 
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The failure would be even more 
miserable in the case of China since not 
one of the countries on her north, west 
or southern frontiers would be able o; 
willing to impose the necessary restric- 
tions. The sanctions would have two 
results: they would compel China to 
throw. herself into the arms of Russia, 
and they would make the United Nations 
the Jaughing stock of the world. The 
British Government’s restraint resulted 
in the removal of this ridiculous and 
dangerous appendage to the American 
resolution condemning Communis 
China as an aggressor. 

The second matter which Mr Keller 
overlooks, and which prevented the 
Commonwealth from hurriedly signing 
the American resolution, was that the 
Commonwealth Cease Fire Committee 
was negotiating with China at the time 
in an attempt to bring about a cessation 
of hostilities. The wealth could 
hardly have condemned Red China as 
an aggressor while these negotiations 
were continuing, and while there was 
still a slight hope for an agreement. 

I have spent the past ten years in the 
United States and have become an 
ardent admirer both of the country and 
of the people. However, I believe that 
the United States often tends to be im- 
pulsive and over-hasty. In this particu- 
lar case the British Government acted 
wisely in restraining this impulsiveness 
and in preventing a move which would 
have been regretted as soon as it had 
been made.—Yours faithfully, 

Hucu Noyes 

Ventnor, Isle of Wight 








“South African Sherry | 
for me every time 


So I’ve converted you, too, then? 


You certainly have! Do you remember you told me to 
look specially for the fine South African sherries. Since 
then I’ve found some which are just exactly to my taste. 
And don’t you find them easy on the pocket, too? That 


means something these gays! 


Yes, how is it they can send us such remarkably good wines 


at such a reasonable price? 


Well, there are two reasons: that amazing climate of 
theirs at the Cape, and then the Preferential Duty. 
No wonder South African Sherry is becoming so popular, 


then. 


It deserves to be. Do you know they’ve been making 
wine in South Africa for nearly 300 years. With all that 
experience behind them and the splendid organization they 
have now built up, they’re able to produce the very 
highest quality. Their really fine wines are matured for 
many years before they’re shipped to this country. 

J suppose we can now say, then, that South Africa is one 
of the leading wine producing countries ? 
Well, wouldn't you say it was, from the 
taste of this sherry? Let me fill your glass!” 


SOUTH AFRICAN WINE FARMERS 


ASSOCIATION 


(LONDON) LIMITED 


eden | 
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WHEN IT’S A QUESTION OF TIME... 


WHENEVER THERE IS a possibility of disagreement about time, whether 
it be the employees’ arrival or departure time, or time taken on a job, 
there is a possibility of industrial unrest. And the responsibility for 
all time accuracy in industry rests on Management. 

T.R. Time Control removes any possibility of doubt. It provides 
uniformity of visible, audible and recorded time throughout the 
premises and the precise records so essential to the computation of 
wages, bonuses or job costing. 
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Time Recorders, Internal 
Broadcasting Equipment, 
Internal Telephones, 

installed and mointoined 


Telephone Rentals Ltd. 
—thot’s T.R, Service .-+ 
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Books and Publications 
Far Ahead of the Ant 


Of Societies and Men. By Caryl P. Haskins. Introduction by Vannevar Bush. 


New York: W. W. Norton, 282 pages. 


Here the biologist comes to the aid 
of the liberal philosopher with his 
observations of ants, lichen and jelly- 
fish ; and the biologist is himself rescued 
from the limitations of his lenses by his 
study of human institutions and ideas. 
To the layman’s surprise, the specialist’s 
message is Of hope and intense faith 
in the individual and in democratic 
society. By comparing the associative 
activities of man—for example, his 
behaviour in the family or the locality— 
with the integrative activities of the 
culture within which he works and 
examining both in the light of biology, 
paleontology, and genetics Mr Haskins 
reaches some conclusions of the utmost 
importance. If he seems once or twice 
to tremble on the brink of saying that 
the end of evolution is the Constitution 
of the United States, that in no way 
detracts from the weight and insight of 
his argument. And if his style falls here 
and there into transatlantic Teutonic he 
must be forgiven; for he is trying to 
be precise in his terms and clearly 
“ideation” to the biologist is not quite 
what the philosopher understands by 
“ thought.” 


When one has finished this fascinating 
volume one realises that the scientist 
will be content to read it in the order 
of chapters prescribed by the writer, 
whereas the layman should start at 
chapters 12 and 13, entitled respectively 
“The Society of Human Culture” and 
“The Modern Scene.” For him to start 
at the first chapter is to plunge into a 
surfeit of comment on insect life without 
any clear idea of where it is leading to. 
Then suddenly it becomes clear that the 
question disturbing Mr Haskins is this: 
accepting the fact that societies like 
species develop towards ever greater 
complexity, is’ it inevitable that the 
totalitarian state should be the final form 
of political society ? Is the free society 
old-fashioned, inefficient, and in conflict 
with the processes which can be 
observed in the animal world ? Most 
emphatically No, says Mr Haskins. The 
totalitarian. state. is “a. wave :from the 
past” ; it is based, moreover, on a pro- 
found misunderstanding : i 
from the animal world—for instance, 


with the ant or the Portuguese man-of- 
war. 


2 Man as a social organism—in the free 

associative” grouping of family and 
locality—is at a low state of integration, 
and his basic biological nature is satis- 
fied. On the other hand, as a member 
of the culture society—in which ideas 
take the place of genes, and change pro- 
ceeds at a much faster pace—man shows 
an “integrating trend” which may 
reflect the integrative properties of his 
own mind. This has brought him far 
ahead of the ant and its highly developed 
society: in 10,000 years man has 
equalled and exceeded the whole ex- 
which took 50 million years.” Three 


of analogies 


$4.50. 


hundred generations of men have out- 
stripped the social efforts of ten million 
generations of ant queens. There is in 
human culture an “immense evolu- 
tionary dynamism” working through 
the individual. 

It is a tribute to Mr Haskins’ treat- 
ment that during his early chapters one 
feels very puny indeed beside the 
intricacy of the jelly-fish society and 
the struggle for existence of the lichen. 
And then one comes to the point of 
exclaiming “What a piece of work: is 
man!” and is delighted that this re- 
statement of faith should come to old 
Europe from young America. Mr 
Haskins will gravely disturb such Pro- 
fessors as Joliot-Curie and Bernal 
when he says that the Leninists and 
Stalinists 


neglected to point out that in the 
development of an integrated society, 
selection and evolution of its members 
take place, not on the basis of their 
individual merit and advantage, but in 
a pattern to promote so far as possible 
the welfare and success of a few indi- 
viduals within that society—the queens 
of ants and bees, the rulers of a totali- 
tarian state. They omitted any mention 
of associative social forms or of the 
manner in which these evolve. They 
neglected the duality of human civilisa- 
tion. 


Oxford Studies 


Oxford Studiesin the Price Mechanism. 
Edited by T. Wilson and P. W. S, 
Andrews. Oxford University Press, 274 


pages. 218. 

This book is divided about equally 
between new essays and reprints or sum- 
maries of articles that appeared in the 
earlier issues, now out of print, of 
“Oxford Economic Papers.” Students 
and others will be particularly glad to 
have in book form the reports and essays 
arising from the well-known inquiry 
into the effects of rates of interest. The 
reprinted material is accompanied by a 
new essay by Professor Sayers, attempt- 
ing to reassess its significance. His view 
is, broadly, that the more sweeping con- 
clusions drawn from the inquiry were 
mistaken. He is “inclined” to think 
that “changes in the interest rate may 
have considerable effect on business 
activity through their effects on both 
capital outlay and consumption outlay.” 
In general, “ the efficacy of the interest 
rate has changed and will go on changing 
continuously, some forces tending to dull 
its edge while others sharpen it.” This 
is a victory for common-sense over too 
simple a faith in direct questioning of 
business men as a means of establishing 
economic truth, and Professor Sayers’s 
case is well and stimulatingly argued. 

Professor A. J. Brown contributes an 
essay on the attempts made in recent 
years to calculate some of the most im- 
portant elasticities of demand and supply 


in international trade. It is accompanied 
by a reprint of his theoretical study of 
the conditions, as regards elasticities of 
demand and supply, required for 
exchange stability. Probably the most 
important article in this collection, how- 
ever, is still the well-known “ Hall and 
Hitch” study of the policy adopted by 
businesses in fixing prices and output. 
It is a pity that here there is no postwar 
investigation or theoretical reappraisal to 
accompany the reprint. Mr Andrews 
provides a useful review of industrial 
theory since Marshall and pleads for 
what amounts to a restoration of the 
Marshallian theory of competitive in- 
dustry ; he claims to offer an equilibrium 
analysis for the individual firm that is 
consistent with this approach, and re- 
jects the prewar theories of monopolistic 
competition, 


Also new is an oddly disjointed essay 
by Mr B. D. Giles on the ways in which 
the price mechanism works in agricul- 
ture. It challenges effectively some 
orthodox but unfounded assumptions 
about the behaviour of farmers. Finally, 
Mr H. W. Robinson summarises skil- 
fully the prewar studies of the mobility 
of labour made by the Oxford Institute 
of Statistics, and follows it with a sug- 
gestive analysis of war and postwar man- 
power movements. He shows that 
mobility in the early war years remained 
very low, and makes shrewdly some 
familiar points about postwar policy. 

The quality of the essays in this col- 
lection necessarily varies greatly, but it 
is disappointing to find the prewar work 
on the whole much better than the post- 
war. If only for the sake of the reprints, 
the book serves a useful purpose. 


Discipline or Information 


The Scope and Methods of Geography 
and the Geographical Pivot of 
History. By H. J. Mackinder. London: 
The Royal Geographical Society. 44 pages, 
maps, 2s. 6d, 


The Spirit and Purpose of Geographiy. 
By S. W. Wooldridge and W. G. East 
Hutchinson's University Library. 176 pages, 
maps, 78, 6d. 


Sir Halford Mackinder’s continuing 
relevance is amply attested by those 
lurid vulgarisations of his “heartland” 
maps so popular in the United States, 
and doubtless (with arrows reversed) in 
the USSR. “The Geographical Pivot,” 
written on the eve of the Russo-Japanese 
War, has even a prophecy of the Korean 
bridgehead, admittedly with the em- 
phasis reversed. One may however feel 
that there are unstated, probably un- 
realised, assumptions which detract from 
objectivity; one might even query 
whether the true pivot of world history 
is not rather the overlap between land 
and sea power in South-west Asia—an 
area which itself is brilliantly analysed. 
The over-simplification and under-valua- 
tion of Asia was natural in Mackinder’s 
day ; even when he appeals to us “ to look 
upon Europe and European history as 
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subordinate to Asia and Asiatic history ” 
he remains Europe-centred. Asia is a 
mere catalyst, a negative force. Yet the 
continent, whence we obtained, amongst 
other things, that system of numeration 
without which it is difficult to conceive 
of The Economist, has surely played a 
more positive role. That this is not 
merely “ reviewer’s hindsight” may be 
attested by reference to Meredith 
Townshend’s “Asia and Europe” of 
1901. 

Nevertheless anything which 
Mackinder wrote on this theme displays 
such grasp and insight that it is rightly 
regarded as compulsory reading for 
students of world affairs. This reprint, 
admirably introduced by Mr E. W. Gil- 
bert, is accompanied by an earlier paper 
which has had comparable significance 
in the more limited sphere of British 
academic geography. This excellently 
reasoned manifesto of “The New 
Geography” of 1887 asks, and answers 
with a convincing affirmative, the ques- 
tion, “Can geography be rendered a 
discipline instead of a mere body of in- 
formation?” Yet 64 years later Pro- 
fessors Wooldridge and East still find it 
necessary to ask the same question ; their 
reply is no less convincing. 


The close linkage of modern geography 
to sO Many arts and sciences spells both 
delight and danger to the intellectually 
curious undergraduate ; he is not likely 
to find a surer or more stimulating guide 
than “The Spirit and Purpose of 
Geography.” Academic colleagues or 
inquiring laymen will find a rewarding 
survey of a study central to the under- 
standing of our world ; the initiate will 
seize upon many points of debate, par- 
ticularly perhaps in the incisive discus- 
sion of the place of the physical basis in 
geographical discipline. No book so 
short and addressed to such diverse 
quarters can escape pitfalls or inequali- 
ties in the plane of argument; one 
doubts if there should be a place in an 
introductory survey for what are 
virtually hints on how to make a dot- 
map. Conversely, allowing for enforced 
brevity it is yet a little surprising to find 
no mention of recent genetic classifica- 
tiens of boundaries, or of Unstead’s 
regional hierarchy. But these are small 
criticisms  m comparison with the 
author’s generally high level of 
exposition ; the chapters on economic 
geography and on regionalism, for in- 


stance, are little masterpieces of 
methodology. In this book geography 
definitely is what Mackinder said it 
ought to become: “a standing protest 
against the disintegration of culture.” 
No higher praise, surely, could be given 
either to the study or the book. 


Swedish Portrait 
Background to Sweden. 


Constable, 332 pages. 


By Terence 


Heywood, 268. 


For the English-speaking world 
Sweden in the last two decades has 
suffered in the literary field from the 
excessive attention of experts—or of 
those who popularised what the experts 
disdained. Sociologists, architects, social 
reformers and brassy reporters have 
come, seen and written. Few stayed any 
length of time, fewer spoke Swedish ; 
and not many got beyond Stockholm and 
a small number of show places. The 
result is that there is an unsatisfactory 
sameness about both contents and 4llus- 
trations of the majority of books on 
Sweden in English. The material and 
superficia] are stressed because they are 
obvious, but little insight is given into 
Swedish life and history. 


Mr Heywood’s is a well-written, well- 
informed, and sensitive book, for it has 
a richness and depthness quite unusual in 
writings about the North. An Oxford 
graduate, who studied at Upsala imme- 
diately before the war, Mr Heywood 
arrived in Sweden without idée fixe. 
Wide interests led him on many fascinat- 
ing excursions into out of the way places 
and topics. A _ perceptive observation 
and practised literary style enabled him 
to note and record his impressions for 
the instruction and delight of the reader. 
One cannot help thinking, moreover, 
that Mr Heywood was fortunate in that 
he apparently found his feet in the 
mellow atmosphere of Upsala before 
being exposed to the self-conscious and 
hygienic modernity of Stockholm. 


The book describes travels in the 
centre, south-east and south-west of 
Sweden, and illustrates them with 
excellent photographs. The crayfish 
suppers and the peasants of Dalana are 
there as usual. Unusually, they are in 
Perspective as merely one, although a 
spectacular, facet of Swedish life. But 
Mr Heywood raises questions far more 
interesting than why the Gustavan 
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era is barely reflected in English drama: 
how the English proselytised the North? 
the extent to which Swedes participated 
in Viking raids on England (Mr Hey. 
wood’s speculations have received 
interesting confirmation in the Sutton 
Ho ship-burial finds); and the early 
history of steam-baths or of ski-ing. Jt 
is indicative of the high Quality of the 
work that it gains rather than loses from 
the fact that it deals with Sweden before 
the war. 


For the Wide-awake 
The Magic People. 


By Arland Ussher, 
Gollancz, 


158 pages. tos. 6d, 


One of the deplorable concomitants of 
the modern situation of the Jews is that 
they are increasingly considered as 2 
“ problem ” rather than as human beings. 
No other people is so hedged about with 
caveat, veto and sweeping diagnosis, 
and Mr Ussher’s brilliant but over- 
complicated psychoanalysis accentuates 
the very self-consciousness which hin- 
ders that quiet integration sought by 
liberal minded Jews and Gentiles alike. 
Even while his flashes of insight illumine 
rarely perceived aspects of the dilemma, 
he declares that he talks to his Jewish 
friends “not in my personal idiom but 
in the lingua franca of culture, the lan- 
guage of the better magazines.” How 
impossibly artificial! The first and 
irzispensable step towards resolving the 
greatly fomented tension between Jew 
and Gentile és that each should consider 
the other, not as a member of an alien 
group, but as an individual who either 
possesses or lacks the qualities of 
loyalty, dependability, sensitiveness and 
intelligence necessary in a friend. 


It must be stressed, however, that this 
study is a tour de force. Mr Ussher’s 
hypotheses are irresistibly provocative, 
and his sincerity and wit compensate for 
the maddening irruption of parentheses 
which pepper his pages with dash, 
bracket and footnote, so that reading him 
is like a conversation with several people 
—all interrupting. This sometimes 
obscures the issue and _ engenders 
exasperated fatigue ; but at the end, we 
are left in no doubt that we have been 
in ‘the company of one who deplores 
prejudice, hates anti-semites, and loves 
“the races that walk alone.” Torpid 
people should not attempt this book. It 
is written for the wide-awake. 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 





Freeing the FRB 


Washington, D.C. 


HE agreement between the Treasury and the Federal 
Reserve Board, announced early this month, may be 
the means of enabling the FRB to escape from a ten-year 
servitude to the Treasury during which, with growing reluc- 
tance, it pegged the price of government securities and thus 
encouraged the “ monetisation” of the federal debt. Yet 
the agreement does not make future Treasury financing 
unduly costly, nor does it make it impossible to maintain an 
“ orderly ” market in government securities. But, more im- 
portant than the actual provisions of the settlement, is the fact 
that any agreement has been reached at all—the more sur- 
prising in the light of the bitterness of the preceding dispute. 
Now there is the prospect of a systematic fiscal and monetary 
programme jointly conducted by the two agencies. With- 
out that, all else would have been futile. No possible legis- 
lative mandate, no righteous assertion of independent action 
by the FRB, or, on the other hand, no Presidential ukase 
vesting exclusive power in the Treasury, could have ensured 
an effective monetary policy or inspired public confidence 
in it. 

The principal specific step to be announced was the 
Treasury’s offer to refund $19.6 billion of two bond issues 
maturing in 1972 but callable in 1967, carrying 2} per 
cent interest and not eligible for bank investment. In 
exchange, the Treasury offered an issue of longer maturity 
(1975-80) at 2} per cent, also not eligible for bank holdings 
and in addition not directly marketable. A holder who 
wants to turn these bonds into cash has first to convert them, 
par for par, into a new issue of five-year 1} per cent notes ; 
these will be saleable on the market in the usual way—but 
probably only at a small discount and therefore at a slight 
penalty. 


The purpose of the offer is to create a more permanent 
home for the long-term issues, and thus to strengthen the 
market. The obvious hope is that this will be strong enough 
to maintain bond prices close to par without further open 
market buying by the FRB. 


In the past, when the FRB had to support these issues 
by standing ready to buy them at the stabilised price, the 
differentiation between cash, short-term issues and long-term 
obligations had been minimised, if not completely obliterated. 
Given a sure, immediate market and no penalty for selling, 
the long-term 2} per cent bonds were simply “ interest- 
bearing cash.” Investors bought them almost as if they 
were short-term notes and sold them, without risk of loss, 
whenever they needed cash for something else. The hope 
is that the added one-quarter of 1 per cent interest will 
be a sufficient payment for non-marketability to make the 
exchange a success. It is too early to be sure of this, but 
Present indications are encouraging. 


An integral part of the Treasury-FRB accord, unannounced 
but soon obvious, is that the FRB will no longer peg the 
price of government bonds at a precise figure. The Federal 
Reserve Board continues its traditional and unexceptionable 
function of assuring an “orderly” market. But on at least 
half of the trading days since the agreement was announced 





the FRB has been out of the market entirely. For the first 
time since the early days of the last war there has been 
free dealing in government bonds. 


As a result, there has been some decline, up to 13 to 2 
points for some of the longer-term issues. The, professional 
Shar_ pencil dealers have for a decade been making a nice 
profit, automatic as clockwork and as safe, from movements 
in bond prices of two or three thirty-seconds, and a fall 
of two points seems by contrast an enormous drop. Actually 
it is nothing of the sort, either in terms of prices or of 
changes in yields. There is, moreover, some basis for 
believing that the free market will maintain prices around 
the present levels and that the FRB will no longer have to 
absorb surplus offerings and therefore will no longer be 
compelled to monetise the public debt. 


The Treasury faces the prospect of having to refund the 
Staggering total of $39 billion of maturing obligations during 
the last half of this year. Admittedly, the operation presents 
many problems unless, as some economists predict, oppor- 
tunities for private investment dry up so rapidly in the 
next few months, as a result of shortages of materials, that 
money will have no place to go except into government 
securities. But even if investment does not fall, there is 
no reason to suppose that the Treasury’s task cannot be 
carried out without a heavy addition to the interest charges 
on the Federal debt. 


* 


The principal architect of the agreement, on the Treasury 
side, was its Assistant Secretary in charge of international 
finance, Mr William McChesney Martin, the “ boy wonder ” 
who became president of the New York Stock Exchange 
at 31. Soon after the agreement was reached the chairman 
of the FRB, Mr Thomas B. McCabe, resigned his post and 
prevailed on President Truman to name Mr Martin as his 
successor. Mr McCabe resigned not because of disappoint- 
ment or disagreemen, with the settlement ; on the contrary, 
the agreement he helped to create, by restoring harmony 
on monetary policy, provided the opportunity for Mr 
McCabe to realise a long-cherished desire to return to his 
home and private business. Mr Martin’s appointment to 
the chairmanship of the FRB cements the accord. But, 
although Romeo marries Juliet and the Capulets make peace 
with the Montagues, neither house takes over the other. 
The Federal Reserve Board remains much more than a mere 
adjunct of the Treasury. 


It is not yet clear, however, how, if at all, the agreement 
affects the basic monetary problem. Commercial banks, 
with $60 billion of federal obligations bought during the 
war in their portfolios, may still be all too capable of expand- 
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ing credit. Obviously, if the FRB is still committed to 
buying short-term securities whenever short-term interest 
rates tend to rise, commercial banks will equally be able to 
sell their holdings at will to get reserves against which to 
make new loans whenever an attractive opportunity offers. 


There is still much debate about whether this pracyce, 
formerly so freely indulged in, can be sufficiently dis- 
couraged by permitting a still greater flexibility in the market 
for short-term government securities, as some economists 
contend. A bank, it can be argued, must scan a loan 
application with a much more hesitant eye if it is uncertain 
about the price at which it can cash a Treasury security 
in order to make the loan. But a new committee including 
the Secretary of the Treasury, the chairman of the FRB, 
the chairman of the Council of Economic Advisers and the 
Director of Defence Mobilisation has been charged with 
investigating more. direct restrictions on the inflationary 
expansion of bank credit, should it continue. 


Four methods could be used. One is a programme, 
already under way and certain to be intensified, to curtail 
loans by voluntary methods such as exhortation and joint 
agreement. A second is the creation of a capital issues 
committee, to examine applications for new finance. A third 
method would be to seek Congressional authority to raise 
the reserve requirements for commercial banks or, more 
accurately, to require the creation of a special additional 
reserve. The fourth method, to be avoided if possible, is 
direct limitation of bank credit by government order. Legis- 
lation has long existed that provides sweeping authority for 
such a step, but if direct government control of lending is 
inevitable, the Administration almost certainly will have to 
go to Congress, make its intent abundantly clear, and request 
specific new authority. 
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Farmers Under Pressure 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN THE UNITED STATES] 


As he put one more weld in a patched-up machine near 
the end of the last war, many an American farmer swore 
never to be caught short of equipment again. As a result. 
agriculture is well prepared for the new period of pressure for 
more production. During the brief interval of consumer 
plenty a dream-like quality has been imparted to many a farm 
home: some go per cent of all farms are connected with 
a central electric power station, as against only a third 
in 1941, and into the new outlets are plugged substantia] 
numbers of deep-freezes, washing-machines and radios. 


The business side of the farm enterprise has been even 
more strikingly, mechanised. Since 1941, tractors on farms 
have increased from 1,700,000 to 3,800,000, automobiles and 
lorries from 5,400,000 to 8,000,000. Milking machines 
have replaced the half-gallon bucket and the personal touch 
on most farms where milk is the major product: there are 
710,000 in use now as against 210,000, On the grain farms 
the number of combines has nearly tripled ; mechanical 
maize and cotton pickers have come into use at a stil] 
faster rate. 


This mechanisation, together with the use of fertiliser— 
more than doubled since 1940—increased total farm pro- 
duction by more than a fifth between 1941 and 1950, despite 
an 8 per cent drop in the number of workers. Man-hour 
output is up by 28 per cent. A third important factor in 
increased output has been the improvement in animals and 
seeds, and in farm practices: land and water conservation. 
reforestation, contour ploughing, cover crops and diversifi- 
Cation, particularly through the addition of livestock. 
Hybrid maize has come into use so fast that more than 
three out of four acres planted to maize last year used 
these varieties ; yields have risen in the past decade from 
28 to 37.6 bushels an acre. The 1950 model hen produced 
four eggs for every three laid by her 1940 counterpart. 
Milk production has been expanded less rapidly, but now 
averages Over 5,000 pounds a cow compared with 3,800 
in 1909 (these averages owe something to such records as 
that of Carnation Milk’s prize Holstein, Carnation Ormsby 
Madcap Fayne, with 41,943 pounds in one year). 

This modernisation of the farm enterprise has been made 
possible by earnings from prices sustained by a very high 
level of consumer demand. In 1947 net farm income was 
$17 billion ; from that peak it dropped to $13 billion in 
1950 ; estimates run some $200 million higher for 1951. 
The 1939 figure was $4 billion. 


* 


But the farmer now engaged in spring planting has serious 
problems, for all his new equipment—largely, in fact, because 
of it. He is now as dependent on the city as the city 1s on 
him. The horse and the mule are going and gone, and he 
is raising cash crops on the acres formerly devoted to keeping 
them. But the petrol pump beside the machinery shed has 
to be filled ; no deliveries, no farm . Farm motor 
fuel consumption last year was about 10 billion gallons. 
With electifcity, the story is the same: farm use went UP 
25 per cent last year, as new farms were connected with 
central supplies, and more farm equipment consumed more 
kilowatts everywhere. 

Even sharper is the farmer’s competition for minerals 
and chemicals. Fertiliser shortages this year, especially of 
phosphate, are certain. While the output of nitrogen wil 
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be up by over a fifth, demand will still exceed supply, since 
current livestock numbers can only be sustained by expanded 
production of feed, and two pounds of nitrogen, properly 
applied, can increase maize yields by a bushel an acre. 


Chemical spraying of commercial orchards, defoliation 
of crops such as cotton, dusting by airplane, use of DDT 
and 2,4-D, put the farmer into the centre of the struggle 
for such scarce items as benzine and chlorine. He com- 
petes for metals, too: steel for containers for the new 
chemicals, steel for parts for the machinery that he has, 
steel for the machinery that he lacks and wants to buy. 


Sharpest of all is the farmer’s competition with the 
services and the cities for men. American farms have 
traditionally produced the country’s major crop of children 
as well as animals and food ; and the former, like the latter, 
have traditionally moved towards the city. In times of high 
employment the movement is accelerated. Moreover, now 
that farms are mechanised, the very mechanical skill that 
makes the son or the hired man difficult to replace gives 
him a premium value in the factory. So many a prudent 
farmer has already had a word with the draft board about 
his highest-skilled man, and is making private calculations 
as to the pay or the perquisites necessary to keep him. 
Farm wage rates rose about 7 per cent last year. 


* 


In the effort to stabilise the economy, agriculture has a 
special position. Under existing law, farm prices cannot be 
controlled as long as they are below “ parity” (the price 
assumed to give the farmer a fair return), and a considerable 
number are below, some of them well below. But the prices 
of the items most in demand—meat among foods and cotton 
among fibres—are well over parity and are feeling the strains 
which come with regulation. Actually, meat supplies will 
be greater this year than last; they may reach some 151 
pounds a head compared with 148 pounds in 1950. But 
even so, demand will be greater than supply. It was con- 
sumer impatience for meat which broke the back of price 
control at the end of the last war; uninspected slaughter 
at the back of the barn by the light of the moon channelled 
meat away from normal distribution into black markets. 
Mr DiSalle, the Price Administrator, advised by his wartime 
predecessors, has, he hopes, devised means by which meat 
will move along orderly lines this time, with price ceilings 
fixed one stage beyond the farm. If these work, and if man 
and weather succeed in securing large feed supplies for the 
record number of animals, it may be possible to avoid both 
rationing by coupon and rationing by the purse. 

So far man does not seem to be doing his utmost in this 
direction: at the beginning of the month farmers were not 
planning to plant as large acreages to feed crops as the 
Department of Agriculture had hoped, but there is still time 
to spur them to greater efforts. Weather remains the biggest 
unknown in the farm equation; beneficent year after 
beneficent year has smiled on American fields for twice the 
Biblical seven, and farm economists with memories of 1934 
and 1936 in America, and statistics before them of India 
now, Jugoslavia last year and France in 1945, hesitate to 
calculate what a drought might do to such numbers of 
livestock as the United States now boasts. 

In fighting inflation by increased production, this year’s 
farm output will be a crucial factor. Food now takes the 
largest single slice of the consumer’s dollar and, in addition, 
as the supply of durable goods is reduced through diversion 
of basic materials to defence, many of the dollars usually 
spent on them will compete for foodstuffs. 
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American Notes 
Screening Crime 


In its last two weeks of public hearings the Kefauver 
Committee, investigating the nation-wide ramifications of 
organised crime, played to the largest audience that has ever 
assisted at this or any other performance. There was room 
for only a few members of the public in the court room, 
but in twenty cities owners of television sets and their friends 
could (and some 20 million did) see and hear the pro- 
ceedings in their own homes. Beds went unmade, Pod 
purchases were crowded into the midday recess of the 
hearings, Easter bonnets drooped unbought in shop windows, 
children were excused from school and as many office hours 
were spent before the television screen as at the desk. 


The witnesses who were screened were nearly all alleged 
to be concerned in the influencing of the New York City 
government by bookmakers and other illegal gamblers. By 
the end of the hearings their replies, or refusals to reply, 
to the harsh questioning of the committee’s counsel had 
left little doubt that the allegations had at least some basis 
in fact. Action is already being taken against some of the 
minor players: the deportation of one of the more notorious 
is being discussed and a city official has been forced to 
resign. He has now been indicted for perjury on three 
counts ; one of the charges is that he denied receiving a 
“ good-will gift” of $55,000 from the local firemen’s 
association. 


One of the stars of the show, Mr O’Dwyer, once Mayor 
of New York and now Ambassador to Mexico, is also 
involved in this charge, for he has denied receiving $10,000 
from the same source. The fireman who claims to have 
handed over the money in a red envelope is perhaps 
more likely to have committed perjury than is the 
Ambassador, but Mr O’Dwyer’s own admisssons on the 
witness stand have given rise to suggestions that he may 
not be a suitable representative of his country abroad. The 
other star of the hearing, Mr Frank Costello, sheltering 
behind laryngitis, refused to admit much, but nevertheless 
it is now accepted by almost everyone except himself that 
he is indeed the king of the book-making world. Whether 
this can, or will, be proved in the courts is another matter, 
but the federal authorities are trying to get at him, and 
nearly 2,500 other supposed racketeers and criminals, 
through the traditional loophole of income tax evasion. 


* 


Governor Dewey, asked to give evidence about gambting 
at Saratoga Springs, has shown an understandable reluctance 
to take the cruelly revealing spotlight away from the Demo- 
crats who administer New York City, by putting in an 
appearance himself. Since that light has been consistently 
turned on Democrats, the Republicans are naturally anxious 
to give the Kefauver Committee a new lease of the life which 
is due to end this week. But Mr Kefauver would like to have 
more time for his neglected constituents ; furthermore, he 
considers that his committee has obtained all the evidence 
required to prepare legislation, and that the further investi- 
gation which is certainly needed should be carried out by 
a permanent federal commission. 


* & * 


Citizenship by Television 


The Kefauver hearings had all the qualities that make 
a first-class television programme: an exciting plot with 
lenty of light relief and frequent climaxes ; two gallant 
leading men, Senators Tobey and Kefauver ; a chief villain, 
Mr Costello, and a number of runners-up, including Mr 
“Greasy Thumb” Guzik; an accomplished actor, Mr 
O’Dwyer ; and lively feminine interest in the shape of Miss 
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Virginia Hill, the gangsters’ girl-friend. It would be 
unrealistic to suggest that the record television audiences 
were attracted or held by anything but the entertainment 
value of the hearings. Nevertheless some at least of the 
audience must have gained a better understanding of the 
possible manifestations of corruption in local government and 
of how it might be checked. Since the only effective answer 
to the conditions revealed by the hearings is a greater readi- 
ness on the part of the public to undertake the responsibilities 
of citizenship, there can be little argument that in the present 
instance the televising of the proceedings was justified. 

But whether this particular example should be made the 
basis of a general rule is questionable, and Senator Wiley 
is asking Congress to consider and make recommendations 
on the problems that would arise if th: proceedings of either 
house or of their committees were televised regularly. Those 
in favour point out that this would merely be an extension 
of the right of individual citizens to attend open hearings 
and of the principle of a free press. They contend that the 
public interest demands the fullest possible coverage of 
Congressional proceedings by all available means of infor- 
mation. In practice, however, it is unlikely that all Con- 
gressional investigations would be televised, since the broad- 
casters would be interested only in the more sensational ; 
publicity-seeking legislators would therefore be tempted to 
initiate inquiries not so much because they were needed as 
because they would attract a television audience, and to 
conduct them in such a way that they would hold that 
audience. Already Senator Kefauver, almost unknown a year 
ago, is mentioned as a possible Presidential candidate without 
any effort on his part. 

Of more fundamental importance is the threat to the 
constitutional rights of the witnesses themselves. Some of 
them refused to testify before the television cameras, and it 
is thought the courts might uphold this refusal on the 
grounds that a witness unaccustomed to television appear- 
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ances might fail to do himself justice through nervousness. 
After such an appearance it would be even more difficult 
than it usually is to find an unprejudiced jury, should the 
witness be brought to trial. Some of the witnesses refused 
to amswer the questions put to them on the grounds 
that they might incriminate themselves, a refusal which 
may also be upheld by the courts. The wide range of 
questioning at present permitted in Congressional inquiries, 
which pay little attention to the legal rules of evidence, and 
the fact that those accused are not allowed to call witnesses 
in their own favour, is another objection to the televising 
of the hearings. 


x tt * 
A Check for Inflation 


Even though the cost of living rose in the month ending 
on February 15th by 1.3 per cent, in spite of the price freeze, 
to a record high level, there are signs that inflation is now 
being checked for the first time since the Korean war began. 
The wholesale price index held steady during March and 
the index for sensitive commodities has been falling. House- 
hold appliances, including television sets, are being offered 
at cut prices and clothing sales are likely to follow the poor 
Easter trade. Housewives, squeezed between the high price 
of food and heavy instalment payments on washing-machines 
and refrigerators bought last autumn, evidently decided to 
do without spring suits this year—and the cold weather 
over Easter justified their decision. With the shops fuller of 
goods than they ever were, customers are waiting for clear- 
ance sales instead of buying against future shortages. Shop- 
keepers are in turn reducing their purchases from manu- 
facturers and living off their inventories. As a result the 
next few months may bring a noticeable business recession. 


The country has in fact been taken by surprise by the 
huge amount of civilian goods that have continued to flow 
from the factories, in spite of restrictions on raw materials 
and the growing volume of defence orders. Military con- 
tracts are now at last really moving on to the production 
lines, and by the early autumn civilians will have reached the 
end of their unexpected months of plenty. For this reason 
the recession, if it comes, can hardly be either severe or 
prolonged: textile manufacturers, for example, who are 
likely to be the hardest hit, will have more than enough to 
do before long making cloth for uniforms. But it is possible 
that such a recession would give the stabilisation officials time 
to catch up with the inflation which they have been chasing 
ever since last autumn, and to put strong enough reins on 
it to keep it from getting out of ford again. 


However, the check that may give the stabilisers this 
opportunity also makes it unlikely that they will succeed. 
For one of the reins they need is a new Tax Bill and 
Congress’s reluctance to give it to them will be strengthened 
by any signs of recession, however temporary. It will be 
further strengthened by the probability, now almost a cer- 
tainty, that the present fiscal year will end on June 30th 
with a budget surplus, instead of the deficit which was fore- 
seen in January, in consequence of the lag in military spend- 
ing and the unexpectedly heavy yield of existing taxes. 


* x * 


Labour on the Sidelines 


The great indignation meeting summoned by the 
United Labour Policy Committee in Washington last week 
suggests that the trade unions, which are still boycotting the 
mobilisation agencies, will not be easy to mollify by a few 
concessions on specifically trade union matters. As Mr 
Walter Reuther said, what is sought is not the satisfaction 
of a number of small grievances ; what labour wants 1s 2D 
“entirely new contract” based on equality of sacrifice. n 
demands effective price and rent controls, the plugging UP 
of holes in the Defence Production Act, more flexibility ™ 
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wage controls, fair distribution of the new tax burden, and 
an authoritative voice for the unions, consumers, small 
businessmen and farmers in the defence programme. All 
those who attended the rally—the first joint mass meeting of 
the American Federation of Labour and the Congress of 
Industrial Organisations since the latter split off in 1936— 
were instructed to go home and spread the gospel and to 
bring pressure on their Congressmen and Senators through 
letters, the press and the radio. 


The “Declaration of Principles” adopted announced 
significantly that labour’s support for any wage stabilisation 
policy could only be temporary, since the authority to stabi- 
lise wages and prices in the Defence Production Act expires 
on June 30th. A short-term settlement may be in sight ; 
the Administration is considering the calling of a labour- 
management conference to discuss the jurisdiction of the 
Wage Stabilisation Board over labour disputes. Under the 
Production Act, a formal agreement between management 
and labour must precede the creation of any new disputes 
machinery, and management seems reluctantly prepared to 
concede to the Board the right to hear disputes of all kinds, 
rather than merely those which concern wages and wage 
policy. 

But the Administration has been warned, in effect, that 
if it does not display a new energy in trying to secure from 
Congress a better deal for labour and consumers, it may 
be faced with another labour walk-out in a few months’ time, 
and will not be able to count upon the whole-hearted support 
of the unions at the next election. Both Mr Johnston, the 
Economic Stabiliser, and Mr Wilson, labour’s béte noire 
at the Office of Defence Mobilisation, agree (though they 
were denounced as tools of big business at the rally) that 
without more effective control of prices and profits, wage 
stabilisation is hopeless. Consequently Mr Truman, within 
a week or so, is expected to ask Congress not only to renew 
the Act, but to add to it authority to fix all farm prices 
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and food processors’ margins, to enact tighter rent control, 
and to reorganise the Wage Board. But Congressional, and 
particularly Senatorial, enthusiasm for price controls is 
waning as the need to fix prices on the farm becomes more 
apparent and as signs of checks to higher prices appear. 
The Administration will be hard put to it to fight off demands 
for exemptions from its present powers; to extend them 
it will need all the pressure the embattled trade unions 
can bring to bear on Congress. 


Shorter Notes 


A special Bill, correcting one of the most publicised 
inequities in the Internal Security Act, has just been signed 
and “ involuntary ” members of Nazi, Fascist or Communist 
organisations will now be allowed to enter the United States. 
This means that American servicemen will be able to 
bring home German brides who joined Nazi youth groups 
when at school, and it will also make it easier for Italian 
musicians to undertake concert tours in the United States. 
It also means that Senator McCarran will no longer be so 
liable to ridicule for the Act that bears his name, which 
presumably explains why he was so ready to facilitate passage 
of the new Bill. 

* 


The creation of a National Science Foundation, delayed 
for three years by disagreements between Congress and the 
President, became a reality this month with the appointment 
of Dr Alan Waterman as its director. The function of the 
Foundation is to co-ordinate private and governmental pro- 
jects in basic research in physics, chemistry, and medicine, 
to avoid duplication and fill in any gaps which may be left. 
The foundation will stimulate research through loans, grants 
and scholarships. 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





Persia in Trouble—ll 


Living from Hand to Mouth 


(From Our Special Correspondent in Teheran) 


N article in The Economist of last week dwelt upon the 

mistrust that riddles Persian politics, and the consequent 
paralysis of government action. An outstanding example of 
ihis mistrust occurs monthly over the budget. Since 1943, 
no Majlis has entrusted any cabinet with a full year’s funds ; 
each pursues the grudging and pernicious course of voting 
a month or two’s expenditure at a time. The financial straits 
described below are the fault as much of the Majlis as of 
successive cabinets, and the remedies for them—all distaste- 
ful, and all shouted down by those out of office as soon as 
proposed—will have to be pushed through by someone ; if 
not, the country will continue on its present long, slow, 
downward slide towards bankruptcy, unpaid servants and 
chaos. 

The Persian financial year ends in March and an optimistic 
budget for 1951-52, balancing at about 10,000 million rials 
by dint of intended economies in civil service salaries, had 
been drafted before the murder of Razmara. Figures for 
actual government expenditure and revenue are given with 
some reserve because they are seldom published in detail. 
But up to 1948-49 the balance of actual revenue and expendi- 
ture was favourable. In 1949-50 a different story began. The 
preamble to the 1950-51 budget Bill complained that “ All 
reserves and resources capable of facilitating the payment 
of current expenses during the year have been exhausted.” 
The downward slide continued in. 1950-51 when, after 
reaching the limit of capacity to borrow from the National 
Bank, the government raided other government agencies 
including—it is said—the pensions fund. The cash deficit 
in the year now ending is, at a guess, somewhere between 
1,000 and 1,500 million rials, of which perhaps one fifth 
represents stocks, and is reimbursable. 


There are two causes of this sudden unbalance since 1949. 
The major one is that in that year the government inaugu- 
rated a capital works programme, known as the Seven Year 
Plan, which it intended to finance from extraordinary sources 
—larger oil royalties, National Bank advances, World Bank 
loans. But when the first and third of these did not 
materialise because the Persian Government disliked the 
terms on which they were available, it pursued the plan by 
drawing off from the ordinary budget some 12 per cent of 
the revenue available. There was nothing against this act 
provided that steps were taken to reduce ordinary expendi- 
ture or to collect fresh revenue to replace the loss. But in 
1949 the government and Majlis had passed a new tax law 
which was less progressive than the old, which allowed more 
exemptions and which characteristically established a higher 
rate of tax for earned than for unearned incomes. 


The second cause of unbalance is consequent on the 
first. Once arrears set in they gather momentum as men 
whose salaries have not arrived compensate themselves by 
slacking off or else awarding themselves some perquisites. 
Current expenditure in 1950 was met only thanks to borrow- 
ing advances on royalties—first {6,000,000 then £8,000,000 
and finally £25 million—from the Anglo-Iranian Oil 
Company. 

_ This unsatisfactory state of affairs is aggravated by a 
simultaneous serious and urgent internal currency crisis. The 
ceiling of the Persian note issue is fixed by law, and so is 


provision for 100 per cent cover. The disease of mistrust, 
added to fear of an inflation such as was caused by the incur- 
sion of the Allied occupiers during the war, causes all those 
who are ignorant of modern currency practices to set store 
by both rules. An ex-director of the bank of issue, which is 
a well-run organisation, tried to establish elasticity to meet 
the expansion and contraction of business in a fast-developing 
economy ; but he was shouted down. Now a combination 
of a greatly expanded economy, of undue government draw- 
ings on the bank without compensatory in-payments, and of 
increased exports of wool and cotton since the Korean war 
(which has put notes into the pockets of peasants who do not 
bank them), has rendered a change imperative. The new 
Bill, which is less good than its predecessor in that it simply 
raises the fixed ceiling from 7,800 million to 10,000 million 
rials, still at 100 per cent cover, had been well explained by 
Prime Minister Razmara, and was being queried by the Majlis 
largely out of personal dislike for him. . Unless it is pushed 
through by his successor, the National Bank may shortly not 
be able to meet its obligations. 


Unpalatable Remedies 


Four possible remedies for the current unbalance in the 
budget present themselves. Unfortunately all are unpalatable. 
One is to tax the rich ; the disinclination to do this on the part 
of a Majlis composed of the local deux cent familles has 
already been mentioned. Another is to reduce the civil 
service, which is most grossly overstaffed with underpaid 
and underworked people. Ninety per cent of national expen- 
diture goes on payrolls if the army (40 per cent) is included. 
Official figures just published admit to an 82 per cent increase 
in eight years. Successive prime ministers and would-be 
prime ministers express their readiness to do the necessary 
weeding; but no one dare set afoot the grumbling and Tudeh- 
joining that would ensue if townsmen were sent to farm the 
provinces. No one takes even the obvious step of removing 
redundant staff from the offices im which their chatter 
interrupts business. 


Short of taking these internal measures, the next best 
solutions are two: one is t0 come to an agreement with the 
oi: Company—a vexed question which will be discussed in a 
separate article. The other is to borrow abroad. The only 
possible leaders are the western states or bodies that 
see in improvement of Persia’s economic and social conditions 
a way to combat Communism. But they have many calls 
on their purses ; and in view of the state of the countrys 
internal management, even they prefer small, experimental 
beginnings. Persia, which had expected milliards as a rightful 
reward for services in the war, tends to spurn such conditions. 
At the moment, a $25 million line of credit, waiting to be 
opened by the Export-Import Bank, is held up because the 
Premier said he could not give an assurance that it would be 
serviced in accordance with the Bank’s wishes; and the Majlis 
is mo. preoccaied with a Bill for nationalising oil to 7 
time for balancing the budget. The Persian genius !0 
putting off parlia action that is unpleasant or 


mentary 
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Malaise among the Princes 


[FROM OUR INDIAN CORRESPONDENT] 


Tue Indian princes are fretting. In 1947, when India became 
independent and British paramountcy over the states lapsed, 
the rulers surrendered their sovereignty to the Government 
of India in exchange for certain privileges such as legal 
immunity, exemption from taxation and privy purse. It 
was truly a bloodless revolution in which some 400 odd 
princes, of which a dozen perhaps mattered, were liquidated 
gracefully. The man to whom all the credit for the integra- 
tion goes is the late Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel. Patel had no 
intrinsic love for feudal autocrats, whom he did not even 
credit with any real bargaining power with their own people, 
or with the capacity to organise themselves effectively 
against the new India. But Patel was a strong opponent of 
confiscations, and feared that if India began by penalising 
the princes instead of compensating them, the same prin- 
ciple would be applied to zemindars and industrialists, when 
India was not in any way equipped to run nationalised indus- 
tries. Therefore Patel fought the princes’ battle for them 
and succeeded in including the guarantee of their civil lists 
given by the covenants in the constitution. Article 291 
tefers to the tax-free privy purse, but Article 363 says that 
disputes between a ruler and the Government over provisions 
of the covenant are not justiciable. In any case a prince is 
only a “ruler” under the constitution by presidential 
recognition. 

The Government of India is paying out over £ 4,000,000 a 
year in tax-free political pensions and it is therefore under- 
standable that the princes feel an undefinable malaise in the 
anticipation of things to come. Many things may come: 
the Government may, as it ought to have done already, 
introduce death duties (only the privy purse itself is exempt 
from taxes, but not the income derived from its invest- 
ment); privy purses themselves may one day become taxed 
—it is enough to have a two-thirds majority in the Parliament 
to change the constitution. But the princes are, as always, 
fretting in vain. Now that Patel, their only champion, has 
gone, they worry in case the Government decides one day 
to cut or tax their privy purses ; they scrutinise constitutional 
clauses with a magnifying glass while failing to see the 
obvious fact that the constitution is after all nothing but the 
legal expression of the will of the people and in a democracy, 
especially in a democracy short of money, people will not for 
long pay taxes while some privileged persons do not, 
especially once the privileged class has lost its purpose. The 
grace with which the princes surrendered their powers 
cannot be eternally held to their credit. 


But Patel’s death is not the only cause for the vague 
a and ee —— caught hold of 
princely fancies. princes, with the exception of Bh 
and Jodhpur, had primarily at heart the welfare of tei 
country; and it is wrong to assume that a prince, with a long 
tradition of rule behind him, is less of a patriot than a 
congressman whose tradition is at the very best 60 years old. 
The princes would like to do something—what they do not 
always know—but at any rate something for their country. 
They are full of good intentions—but few have the mental or 
the cultural equipment to make them really useful. 


_ The Government of India has tried its best to give posi- 
tions to the abler princes who could also be trusted not to 
intrigue against the Government or belittle the Congress to 
outsiders. The Jamsaheb of Jamnagar has been made not 
only Rajpramukh of Saurashtra (integrated Kathiawar) but 
is also being made the fullest use of both at Lake Success 
and London, on the occasions when it is felt that his horse- 
sense, Charm, cricket connections and sensitive palate are 
assets ; in fact, whenever the austerity of India’s High Com- 


missioner in London becomes heavy a dose of the Jamsaheb 
has a soothing effect on the British press, and Americans 
are invariably more impressed by the jovial bonhomie of an 
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authentic prince than by the graceful saris of a Mrs Pandit. 
The Jamsaheb is not the only ruler to hold office in Congress 
India. The Maharaja of Bhaynagar is the Governor of 
Madras, while Jaipur, Gwalior, Patiala, Mysore, Travancore 
and the Nizam are Rajpramukhs. Of the younger princes, 40 
were interviewed for the Foreign Service and 25 selected. 
None of them has the academic qualifications required for the 
Civil Service. 

The States Ministry—the Political Department under 
another name and another flag—fully realises that to keep 
the princes happy it must keep them occupied. Owing to 
retrenchment it cannot absorb more princes in the diplo- 
matic service this year and so it consoles itself with the 
thought that two younger princes have successfully sat for 
the Indian Administrative Service. And the princes have 
been wisely advised by the State Secretary to give their sons 
a solid education which will make them able to stand on their 
own feet and compete for jobs in open competition. The 
army is equally a suitable channel ; there has already been 
one high ranking prince in the Indian Army for some time, 
General Ragendrashinji. Some princes, like young Bikaner, 
are thinking of going into business and bringing honesty and 
tradition into a sphere of life still sniffed at in India. Some 
princes would like to stand for the coming elections, Pataudi 
among others ; but it has been pointed out to them that if 
they stand they will perforce lose their political immunity, as 
there can be no legal discrimination between candidates. 
This has been taken by many princes as an indirect blackmail 
aimed at their privy purses. The real reason behind the 
States Ministry’s reluctance to see the princes stand so soon 
after integration is the very understandable fear that many 
a skeleton may be brought out of the election cupboard by 
Congress candidates ; and there are discreditable, as well as 
creditable, skeletons in the past of almost every prince. 
It is quite true that it might be unwise for the princes 
to stand at this juncture. But next time there should be 
no reason why they should not share in the burden of state 
as full citizens of the Indian Union. 


Some Weaknesses in the 
Soviet Army 


[BY A FORMER SOVIET STAFF OFFICER] 


THE Soviet Union is an empire with 200 peoples whose 
histories, lives, cultures, languages, and religions are quite 
different. The second world war showed that many non- 
Russian people, those of the north Caucasus for example, 
were not only not resolved to fight for the Kremlin but 
actually rose in revolt in the rear of the Red Army with the 
slogan: “ Down with both Hitler and Stalin !” It is not sur- 
prising therefore that in the Ministry of War, in the main 
political departments, in Germany, Austria and other occu- 
pied areas, commanding staffs are drawn almost exclusively 
from officers of Russian nationality. In the Politburo for 
example 197 out of the 200 peoples of the Soviet Union are 
not represented. This is not because the non-Russian peoples 
have not trained personnel ; quite the contrary. And if one 
takes into account the fact that the non-Russian peoples form 
a very large proportion, if not the majority, it is easy to under- 
stand how much potential inflammable material there is in 
all this. It is significant that in the armiy by far the greatest 
number of repressions for political reasons are inflicted on 
people of non-Russian nationality. 


It should also be remembered that in the recent war several 
million men left the Soviet army. Moreover since the war 
officers and soldiers in occupied Europe have seen with their 
own eyes that Soviet propaganda has lied shamelessly. This 
contact with the free world infected them so powerfully that 
even the fanatics began to think. The units of the Soviet 
army which have served abroad are the most unreliable ones. 
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There are significant weaknesses also in the reserves of 
food for the Soviet army. The root of the matter lies in 
the fact that the collective farm peasant is concerned only 
with quantity fulfilment of the plans and this prompts him 
to deliver to the state grain which is insufficiently ripe, or 
which has been deliberately moistened ; sometimes he even 
puts stones in the grain; and the State’s representative 
cannot check every individual. Secondly there is a serious 
lack of good grain store houses, a deficiency which includes 
efficient elevators. And thirdly the bad state of the roads 
and the bad conditions under which grain is transported lead 
to heavy losses. As a result the Soviet soldier receives not 
more than 50 per cent of the rations he is supposed to get. 
Herring, coarse black bread, salted fish which has lain a long 
time in the stores, cabbage and potatoes provide the basic 
diet of the Soviet soldier. Normally the first course consists 
of soup (potato, fish, beetroot, or cabbage) ; whatever was 
boiled in the soup is served as a second course. 

The Soviet soldier receives about 20 roubles which is 
enough for his membership contributions to the Party or 
the Komsomol, and the rest goes to the Treasury as a state 
joan. Junior commanders are better paid, but not so well 
as their British or American counterparts. “Officers of middle 
rank are perhaps fed. as well as an ordinary soldier in the 
west. But a senior officer or a general gets very rich rations 
for ridiculously low prices and is excellently fed. Pay varies 
from 1,000 roubles for officers of junior and middle rank 
to 6,000 roubles for senior officers. I myself, for example, 
used to get 4,000-4,400 roubles a month. A general also 
receives first class materials in quantities sufficient to provide 
for his whole family. A senior officer is dressed probably 
better than a British general but only.in the central garrisons ; 
in the provinces he is dressed worse than a British soldier. 


There is probably no other country in the world where 
the soldier has as few rights asin the Soviet Union. The 
generals and officers-have- the legal right to shout at him, 
to abuse him in unprintable language; to subject him to one 
insult after another, and ‘to treat him as though he were an 
animal. It-is clear from an endless flow of secret orders that 
the practice of corporal punishment and striking flourishes 
in the army. The soldier has not the right to show himself 
in a Red Army House, in a cinema or theatre, in a park 
or other public place unless he is in formation or under 
command. There is no worse experience for a soldier than 
to go with his girl friend to a place where his superior officers 
are to be found ; he dare not smile or enjoy himself or even 
sit down. If his girl friend or his wife happens to please 
his senior officer, the soldier has no right to make any 
objections. In short, little remains of the human dignity 
of the Soviet soldier. And since not all soldiers are at the 
bottom of their hearts fanatics, it may perhaps be assumed 
that all this may some time assume ominous and far-reaching 
proportions, which bode ill for Stalin’s empire. 


Who Will Buy Balkan 
Tobacco ? 


[FROM OUR GENEVA CORRESPONDENT] 


A WORKING part of the Organisation for European Economic 
Co-operation has been discussing the vexed question of 
Balkan, and particularly of Greek, tobacco. Before the 
war Turkey and Greece primarily depended on Germany 
and the United States for outlets for their tobacco. Half of 
the Greek exports went to Germany and one-fifth to the 
United States, and for Turkey the corresponding figures 
were about 40 per cent and 35 per cent. The importance of 
the trade was very gréat ; tobacco accounted for just under 
half the total value of Greek exports and for about a fifth 
of Turkish. The disappearance of Germany as an importer 
in the years immediately after the war therefore naturally 
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tended to cause serious difficulties for both countries, and 
these were accentuated by the continuing trend of European 
taste away from chewing and pipe tobacco in favour of 
American type cigarettes. For Greece these problems were 
further and enormously complicated by the disorganisation 
resulting from the civil war. 


Not all the factors, however, were unfavourable. World 
consumption continued to expand, and in some countries the 
dollar shortage limited imports from the United States in 
spite of the shift in taste and the generous pressure of ECA 
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financing, reinforced by the arguments of the tobacco lobby 
in Washington. The United Kingdom and France encour. 
aged production in Rhodesia and Algeria respectively, but the 
increase there could not fill the gap between the. domestic 
demand and the dollars they were willing to spend. In the 
event, most of the Balkan countries have been able to expand 
their exports of tobacco since the war. The United King- 
dom and France together, for example, bought 19,300 tons 
from Greece and Turkey-in 1949, as against an annual 
average of about 1,500 tons before the war. 


Greece’s Problem 


The problem is thus essentially a Greek one. Bulgaria 
will be looked after by its Cominform partners, tobacco 
exports are not particularly important for the Jugoslav 
economy, and Turkish experts expect that their production 
will be stabilised at about 100,000 tons, which would leave 
70,000 to 75,000 tons, or rather less than the 1949 figure, 
available for export. For Greece, however, the problem is 
extremely important, if it is ever to become independent of 
external aid and free itself from the political difficulties and 
the feeling of national inferiority which attend such aid. 
Greek exports in 1949 only paid for about a quarter of its 
imports, and, as before the war, tobacco accounted for nearly 
half their total value. Production, which reached a maximum 
of 82,000 tons in 1936, has risen from 19,000 tons in 1945 
to $3,000 tons in 1949, but domestic consumption, although 
it has risen considerably, is still only about 10,000 tors a 
year, and in the last few years large unsold stocks have 
accumulated. 


The OEEC working committee is thus faced by a 
marketing problem on whose solution depends the liveli- 
hood of about a million people in the politically vital areas 
of Thrace and Macedonia. The average holding is very 
small, and they cannot get round their ulties by shift- 
ing to other crops. Some contribution to a solution must be 
made bythe Greeks themselves. They must offer their 
tobacco at a price competitive with the Turkish, and must 
come nearer to Turkish standards of grading and packing. 
The remission of the export tax on tobacco in 1948 and the 
devaluation of the drachma in 1949, have helped greatly 
on the price side; but the administrative arrangement 
required to ensure proper grading and packing, where so 
many small producers are concerned, are bound to be 
difficult to work out. 


Meanwhile the importing countries can help by entering 
into long-term contracts and by increasing the proportion of 
Balkan tobacco in their American type cigarettes, in order 
that Greek salvation may not be achieved solely at Turkey’s 
and Jugoslavia’s expense. Recent technical developments 
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in the utilisation of tobacco should make this easier. The 
expansion of German exports, and the return of the control 
of Western Germany’s trade from American to German 
hands should facilitate German purchases, and, indeed, a 
Greek-German trade agreement 


in some countries the import of tobacco is in private hands 
and in others is reserved to a state monopoly, and the 
OEEC working party has made little, if any, progress. For 
Greece, however, the problem is urgent, and if the OEEC 
cannot help it will have to qurn elsewhere. It has already 
made tentative enquiries of the Economic Commission for 
Europe as to the possibility of holding an ad hoc tobacco 
meeting on the lines of the grains conference in Geneva 
last year, which might enable it to sell tobacco to the East 
as well as to the West. 


Plan for Europe’s Farmers 


The French Government has asked the Council of 
Europe to act as convener of a mecting on the Pflimlin Plan 
—the project to rationalise West European agriculture and to 
liberalise trade in agricultural products. The Secretary 
General of the Council has accepted this responsibility and 
no doubt welcomes it as the first occasion on which the 
organisation has been requested by a European government 
to carry out a very specific assignment. Invitations to the 
conference will be sent some time in May or June to the 
members of the Council plus -Austria, Switzerland and 
Portugal. 


The agricultural scheme is likely to prove even more diffi- 
cult to handle than the Schuman Plan. Many of the West 
European countries have made themselves more or less self- 
sufficient in foodstuffs, in part by holding down the standard 
of living and in part by maintaining behind tariff and quota 
barriers a high-cost agricultural industry ; in some cases the 
wind has been tempered for the industrial consumers by 
subsidies. 


Supporters of the Pflimlin Plan have in mind two main 
objectives. They wish to increase the output of European 
agricultural producers: first, as a dollar saving measure and, 
secondly, as a means towards raising the standard of living 
of the European urban worker. In the past the peasants and 
farmers of Western Eurepe have stolidly resisted the tempta- 
tion to raise output. Most of them know that expanded 
output on their part necessitates as a first step increased 
capital expenditure and also the bringing into production of 
high cost land. They are fearful that higher output would 
lead to a fall in agricultural prices, and this, in conjunction 
with higher costs, would mean losses. 


In short, on the Continent as in Britain, a larger volume of 
agricultural production depends upon increased government 
subsidies to help meet higher costs and on government 
guarantees of selling prices. Apparently one of the central 
threads running through the Pailin Plan is the aim of 
creating for all the member countries a co-ordinated subsidy 
and price maintenance programme. Without such co- 
ordination it is feared either that some countries will take 
no steps to stimulate agriculture or that each of them acting 
separately will subsidise the same branches of agriculture— 
for example, sugar beet growing or wheat farming. 


Critics of the plan have concentrated most of their fire on 
two objections. They feel that the authors exaggerate the 
dollar famine in the post-Korea world and they deplore the 
whole idea of devoting Europe’s limited resources to increased 
production in an industry where costs are in general above 
the world level. They recognise that for political, social and 
strategic reasons European agriculture cannot be réduced to 
a size determined by competitive world prices—with 


has been concluded. . 
It is difficult, however, to co-ordinate national policies, when - 
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tremendous effort it is occasionally possible to close 

high-cost coal mines, but the history of European politic 
shows that it requites a bloody revolution to liquidate high- 
cost peasants. The critics are not convinced that the dollar 
shortage is so acute that it justifies an addition to the existing 


burden of 1 mic farming ; nor do they consider that 
much rationalisation could be accomplished under these 
circumstances. 


Britain and the Japanese 
Peace Treaty 


The British Government has now communicated to 
Washington its views on the American proposals for a peace 
treaty with Japan. Although there is general agreement 
between the two Governments on the need for preventing 
the formation of a power vacuum in Japan, there are stil 
considerable divergences of view on Japan’s economic future, 
particularly the revival of Japanese shipbuilding. The 
American policy over the last two years has been to foster 
Japan’s industrial recovery as a means both of relieving the 
American taxpayer of the burden of supportifig an insolvent 
nation and of reducing social unrest within Japan; the 
Korean war has now produced boom conditions in Japan, 
since such a large part of the supplies for the American 
forces in Korea are drawn from Japan. The prospect of a 
renewal of Japanese commercial competition on a pre-war 
scale is, however, a cause of some alarm in this country. 
Britain also has to take into account the attitudes of other 
members of the Commonwealth, and Australia in particular 
is far from being definitely reconciled to the pro-Japanese 
trend of American policy ; Mr Menzies i appears to 
have been largely won over to the American point of view 
by Mr Dulles’s recent visit to Canberra, but Mr Evatt 
remains extremely hostile to it, and Labour is expected to 
make Japan a major issue in the ing election cam- 
paign—which may have important international repercus- 
sions, even if Labour does not return to office. 


In Tokyo there is an expectation that a peace treaty with 
the United States may be signed in July, as the American 
Government is reported to be anxious to get a treaty without 
further delay and to have given up all hope of a general 
conference. Here, too, it seems that there is a difference 
between British and American attitudes, as the British 
Government is very reluctant to contemplate a final settle- 
ment in which Communist China has no part. Within Japan 
there is now also a er that the peace treaty will become 
an explosive political issue, with the Communists doing 
ev ing possible to make trouble. The Communists have 
been trying to form a united front with the Socialists for 
opposing a “ majority peace” (i.e., one without Russia and 
China) and demanding an “overall peace”; the line is 
further to condemn both Japanese rearmament and the lease 
of military bases to America and to dedicate Japan to per- 
petual unarmed neutrality. The Socialists have adopted this 
programme and have also put it through a national conven- 
tion of the General Council of Trade Unions ; there is thus 
a serious amount of opposition to the sed treaty, which 
might be rendered inoperative if the Socialists were to 
increase their strength greatly at the next general election. On 
the other hand, the new Social Democratic has come 
out in favour of Japanese rearmament, and a Communist- 
Socialist combination in Japan need be no more fatal to 
American-Japanese co-operation than the similar front 10 
Italy has been. Some anti-American effervescence is only to 


be expected in Japan with an earl of an.ending of 
the occupati ain but there is a solid basis of common 
interest for the projected post-treaty relations, and the risks 


of restoring full sovereignty to Japan are of a kind which it 
is reasonable to take. a 
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Coventry Climax 
fork-lift trucks 


put production 


up! 


This is a machine for cutting non- 
productive time. It carries, lifts, stacks 
and loads almost any material up to 
6,000 lbs. at a time — swiftly, deftly, 
economically, Think of your present 
costs in moving and storing; the cost 
of handling and trundling by old- 
fashioned methods; and you will see 
how, with this machine, these non- 
productive costs may be cut and your 
output increased — forthwith. 


C OVENTRY CLIMAX fork litt trucks 


For details of the trucks best suited to your needs, write to Dept. 52 
COVENTRY CLIMAX ENGINES LTD., WIDDRINGTON ROAD WORKS, COVENTRY 
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THE BUSINESS WORLD 





Building Societies’ Boom 


Ts role of the building society movement in the 
national economy since the war has been radically 
different from its prewar role, and the change has been 
both unexpected and paradoxical. No one in the move- 
ment would have ventured to predict, during the war, 
that a postwar quinquennium in which the completion 
of new houses by private builders was restricted to an 
annual average of 26,000—or only one-tenth of the 1938 
rate—could be a period of unprecedented boom for the 
building societies, whose prewar lendings were founded 
upon the finance of private building of homes for owner- 
occupiers. Yet in both 1949 and 1950 the movement's 
aggregate new advances on mortgages were approxi- 
mately £275 million, or almost exactly twice their annual 
level just before the war. It is true that this increase has 
not been quite proportional to the increase in the price 
of houses. Recent estimates by the Co-operative 
Permanent Building Society have suggested that the 
average price of modern medium-sized houses is over 
three times the prewar average ; and, to take another 
test, the average price of all houses on which the Halifax 
Building Society has recently lent money is apparently 
about 2.4 times its surveyors’ valuations in 1939. 
Another sign that the real volume of business financed 
may be rather smaller than before the war is that the 
number of borrowers from building societies, at one and 
a half million, is fractionally below the number on their 
books in 1939. But in view of the fact that new advances 
in one war year fell as low as {10 million, and in view, 
too, of the harrying to which the private house-owner 
has been subjected, both as a species and as a class, the 
progress since the war is certainly greater than any build- 
ing society leader could reasonably have foreseen when 
Mr Bevan’s housing policy was first formulated in 1945. 


The explanation of the paradox lies, of course, in the 
fact that the main stream of the societies’ lendings has 
perforce been diverted from its original purpose of 
financing the purchase of newly constructed houses to 
the financing of purchase of existing properties. The 
name of building society, like that of the Marylebone 
Cricket Club, is becoming one of those pleasing 
archaisms in which the English language abounds. The 
movement’s postwar customers. have come from three 
main groups. First, there have been those “ sitting 
tenants ” who, in the words of the advertisement, have 
ceased to “rent their houses because it is cheaper to 
rent the purchase money.” The pressure of rent restric- 
tion—and of taxes on income but not on capital gains— 
has kept the supply price of many rent-restricted houses 
(relative to the prices of uncontrolled houses and of most 
other goods and services) down to bargain levels ; 
and the accumulation of war savings by working-class 
tenants, who would not otherwise have considered buy- 
ing their houses, has enabled some of them to take 
sensible advantage of this fact. The second main class 
of postwar customer has been the existing house-owner 
who has painlessly converted the appreciation in the 


money value of his house into cash by borrowing on 
mortgage and spending the proceeds. The third, and 
most important, type of transaction financed has been 
the normal turnover of secondhand houses. It was 
natural that there should be a boom in this sort of busi- 
ness immediately after the war, but it was scarcely 
expected that demands on the movement from this source 
would have remained so high once resettlement was 
complete. 


The changing pattern of demand for mortgage 
advances, and the high prices at which most sales are 
now taking place, have given rise to some uneasiness in 
building society circles. It has been argued that the 
sitting tenant, who has been tossed almost unconsciously 
into the role of house-owner by the accident of inflation 
and rent-restriction policy, may not be as thoroughly 
grounded in the traditions of husbandry as the man who 
has deliberately set out to buy his own house. The 
same fear applies, with even more force, to the existing 
house-owner, who has turned mortgagor to cash in on 
the inflation. While real incomes have been expanding, 
albeit slowly, mortgage and interest repayments have 
been well maintained, as the accompanying table shows. 
It has been suggested, however, that in the coming year, 
when real incomes begin to fall owing to the pressures 

BuILpING SocieTiIgs’ PRoGRESS 
(Year-end Figures) 
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of rearmament, building societies may find that 
borrowers are becoming less — . in their repay- 
ments. This fear may be as ry for the immediate 
future as it is real for the long-term prospect. The 
trouble that a fixed-charge industry, such as the building 
society movement, most needs to fear is an old- 
fashioned recession in which real incomes and money 
values are declining simultaneously. The second of these 
conditions is not now in ; though real incomes 
will fall, money values will continue to rise. 
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The pattern of borrowing by building societies has 
also changed very noticeably since prewar days, though 
perhaps not so radically as the pattern of their lending. 
The continual increase in share holdings and deposits 
in the last few years, while most other forms of saving 
have been lagging, has sometimes been read as a sign 
that those who do their saving through building societies 
have miraculously- proved more able to be thrifty than 
those who save through such channels as the National 
Savings movement. The increase in shares and deposits, 
however, is in large part a mere switch in accumulated 
savings. It is a reflection of the entry into the building 
society field of the more sophisticated investor who 
would have gone towards the Stock Exchange in days 
when taxes on profjts were lower and ordinary shares 
had no ceiling as well as no floor. With income tax at 
its present level, the customary 2} per cent tax-free 
return on building society shares is equivalent to a gross 
yield of 4.1 per cent at the standard rate of tax. 


Several considerations, however, are leading the 
societies to question whether they can count much longer 
on the ease of borrowing they have enjoyed in the recent 
past. The first is the fear that stock exchange money 
is “hot ” money that might flow back to Capel Court if a 
stock market boom set in ; if this were to happen, how- 
ever, it would probably be as a result of the sort of 
political and social change that should enable the move- 
ment to put up its own lending rates—and finance more 
new construction. .It is also argued that the new 
character of part of its funds makes the building society 
movement, like the Stock Exchange, now more vulner- 
able in the event of a “liquidity crisis” caused, for 
example, by international fears ; perhaps all that can be 
said here is that such a crisis at the moment would prob- 
ably frighten as much stock exchange money into build- 
ing society shares as it would frighten holdings of such 
shares into cash. The second, more immediate, fear is 
that the coming Budget may “ regularise the position of 
the surtax payer ” as Sir Stafford Cripps forecast it would 
do. This might remove some of the attraction of build- 
ing ‘society shares to surtax payers, who might hence- 
forth be called upon to gross up their income from such 
investments at the standard rate of income tax (or pos- 
sibly at the special building societies’ composite rate, 
now equal to 5s. 2d. in the £). If surtax payers’ money 
is to be impelled out of the building societies as a result 
of such legislation, however, it is not very clear where it 
will want to fly to. A third fear in many building society 
boardrooms is that the standard rate of income tax will 
be raised in the coming Budget, and that the building 
societies’ composite rate will be raised correspondingly. 
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If this happens, it seems inevitable that either the 4 per 
cent mortgage rate will have to go up or the tax-free 
interest paid to shareholders will have to go down. In 
judging all these possibilities, however, it would be 
unwise to exaggerate the extent to which building 
societies’ resources do now: consist of “hot” money. 
After all, there are now over 2,900,000 shareholders and 
depositors in the movement, a figure that is broadly 
the same as in the peak year of 1938. 


* 


Differing opinions within the movement about such 
influences as these (and about their impact on individuai 
societies) have led to ednsidetable diversity of building 
society practice since the war. The accompanying table 
shows that the liquidity ratio of the movement as a 
whole (i.e., the ratio of cash and investments to total 
assets) is now about 154 per cent, compared with under 
IO per cent in 1938 and with the very high figure of 
30 per cent attained at the end of the war, after six years 
of virtual closure of the normal outlets for the societies’ 
funds. This average liquidity ratio for the whole move- 
ment, however, conceals very considerable divergences 
in individual practice. For example, the largest of the 
building societies, the Halifax, has a liquidity ratio of 
23.§ per cent and has expanded its balance of mortgages 
outstanding by only 20 per cent since 1938. The second 
largest society, the Abbey National, has a liquidity ratio 
of 13.7 per cent and has expanded its balances of mort- 
gages outstanding by nearly 32 per cent since 1938. 
Some of the smaller societies have expanded their 
advances even more rapidly. In the last two years, how- 
ever, there has been a tendency towards greater uni- 
formity, and the varying rates of expansion may have 
been to som* extent merely a reflection of differences of 
timing in the reviews of mortgage portfolios that many 
boards have recently been undertaking. 


For the future, the building societies must look to 
the possibility—perhaps the probability—of substantial 
changes in the official housing policy that has developed 
since the war. They can feel reasonably sure that the 
demand for home ownership by the British public has 
not been impaired by the big changes that have occurred 
in income distribution. But it is equally clear that the 
policy of rent restriction and of concentration of new 
building on local authority houses has not promoted 
“ fair shares ” in housing ; all that is happening now is 
that some landlords and all ratepayers are subsidising 
those who have been lucky enough to find themselves in 
a restricted house or to secure a new subsidised house. 
The policy cannot reasonably be defended on grounds ot 
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The policy cannot reasonably be defended on grounds of 
equity. Partly for this reason, the weight of housing 
subsidies, now running at some £70 million a year (quite 
apart from the hidden subsidy involved in the low lend- 
ing rates to local authorities), is precisely the sort of 
ballast that the overburdened ship of state should jettison 
as it sails into the rough weather of rearmament. The 
implication of all this is that the official policy of favour- 
ing the tenant at the expense of the house owner must, 
sooner or later, be modified. When steps are taken in 
this direction the prospective closing of the gap between 


The Ga rage Trade—lIl 
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demand and supply of new houses for sale might bring 
existing house prices fairly rapidly down towards a more 


reasonable relation with the of other things— 
whether money prices come down or not. The effect 
that such a change of policy would have, both on the 
market in secondhand houses and on the volume of 
“ sitting tenant ” business, is a subject that the building 
societies would do well to ponder. The fact seems to be 
that a movement towards the kind of housing policy that 
most building society leaders now rightly advocate would 
not be without its troubles for the movement itself. 


How Many Filling Stations? 


HE first of these two articles on the changing struc- 
ture of the garage trade described the “ servicing ” 
side of the business, as distinct from the retailing of motor 
spirit. It showed that major repair work is tending to 
be increasingly concentrated in the larger units linked 
with the manufacturers. The service station on the 
main traffic arteries is already well on the way to being 
primarily a petrol and oil supply depot, selling no more 
than a limited range of accessories and providing a 
minimum of facilities for greasing, tyre repairs and other 
light maintenance. The prosperity of this type of station 
depends on the volume of business that can be attracted 
by offering a high quality of these simple services ; 
its siting in relation to the main plan of traffic is all- 
important. The major obstacle to the development of 
efficient filling stations with a large and economic flow 
of business is now, as it was before the war, the exces- 
‘ sive number of pumps and stations. Many of the smaller 
garages attract only haphazard trade. Comparatively 
little capital was needed to enter the garage trade in the 
nineteen-thirties—enough, perhaps, to put up a shed, 
buy a minimum of tools, and acquire pumps and storage 
tanks on hire purchase. 


When, as often happened, the trade in motor fuels and 
repairs failed to come up to expectations, they looked 
for ways of filling in slack periods by dabbling in some 
other business activity. Supplying the motorist’s need 
soon became only incidental, and this sometimes led to 
a distressing lack of service for petrol and oil and an 
inability to deal with urgent requirements for even such 
key items as fuses, lamps and plugs. The high incidence 
of this practice of combining other business activities 
was revealed by surveys undertaken in 1947 in Birming- 
ham, Bristol and rural Somerset for a committee set up 
by the Minister of Transport, under the chairmanship 
of Lord Waleran. It was found in the two towns that, 
quite apart from such activities as haulage, hiring cars or 
coaches, and agricultural engineering, 33 per cent of 
the petrol stations carried on a range of business activities 
not connected with the motor trade—general engineer- 
ing, hardware, accommodation and refreshments, general 
store, radio dealer, and so on. In the rural areas of 
Somerset the proportion of petrol stations carrying on 
extraneous activities was as high as 38 per cent. 

Many garage owners hung on stubbornly, long after 
the pressure of competition had made their business 
unprofitable. A survey of petrol pump facilities made 
for the Waleran Committee showed that the trunk roads 


had on an average one service station to every 1.7 miles of 
road, or 2.6 pumps a mile. On Class 1 roads the average 
frequency of the filling station was 2.2 miles, and even 
on Class 3 roads there was a station to every 4.2 miles 
of road. At the same time, the Committee was able to 
show that the frequency of petrol stations was not 
sufficiently related to the volume of traffic on particular 
sections of road. Consequently, the Waleran committee 
gave the following guidance as to the number of stations 
needed for different degrees of traffic density. 


Number of Vehicles Miles 
likely to per 

Need Petrol Facilities Station 
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The recommendation that there should not on an 
average be more than one station every 2} miles on 
roads with fairly heavy traffic does not seem revolution- 
ary. Yet, in the course of the survey made in 1947, only 
one road in the first category of traffic density—the trunk 
road from Manchester to Liverpool—fulfilled these con- 
ditions. On this route the number of miles per station 
was 2.54, and the daily traffic amounted to 4,300 vehicles 
likely to need petrol facilities. As a result the average 
throughput per filling station amounted to nearly 90,000 
gallons a year, against the average of 51,000 gallons 
for all sites on trunk roads. In contrast the Preston- 
Lancaster road, which has a mixed traffic with a good 
proportion of light vehicles totalling some 8,500 vehicles 
per day, has as many stations as one to every 0.76 miles 
of road. The throughput per site on this route falls in an 
almost direct relationship to the number of sites, i.¢., to 
some 32,000 gallons a year. The gross profits provided 
by these throughputs give a good idea of the excessive 
dispersion of petrol fuelling in this country. At the 
standard retail margin of 34d. per gallon 90,000 gallons 
a year brings in £1,300 per site before costs are met; 
a throughput of 32,000 gallons a year means less than 
£470 per site. 

Not only does this state of things make the cost of 
retailing petrol high ; it also makes the distribution by 
the oil companies costly, because of the frequent calls 
that have to be made to deliver small quantities. It was, 
in fact, the ny of distributing petrol by 


great economy 
means of full road-tanker loads making only one or two 
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« drops ” that impelled the distributing companies in the 
United States to develop exclusive sites marketing the 
products of one company alone. Actual figures of the 
saving to be derived from this system are not often 
quoted, but one American company calculated in 1939 
that the extra delivery cost of, serving “ split” dealers 
‘as found in England) instead of exclusive sites amounted, 
on a time basis alone, to more than a sixth of a penny 
a gallon at 1939 price levels. 


The Waleran committee also found that. the dealer’s 
gross margin of profit on motor spirit, 34d. a gallon, was 
higher in Britain than in any of the other countries 
investigated except Switzerland and parts of the United 
States. The Committee did not consider that a reduc- 
tion of the dealer’s margin was a suitable method of 
relating the number of filling stations to the potential 
business in the locality. Holding that a reduced margin 
would ultimately lower the standards of service, it con- 
cluded that the desired result could best be achieved by 
enforcing reasonable standards of services and equipment 
for three different categories of filling station. 


* 


The enforcement of the Waleran recommendations 
could bring substantial improvements in three ways. 
The motorist could then be confident of certain stan- 
dards of service. The control of frequency of stations 
and the requirement of adequate storage capacity would 
reduce the number of small drops per road-tanker load 
of petrol and so reduce distribution costs. Careful 
location of new stations would avoid the creation of 
danger spots. 

But whatever the extent of regulation imposed on the 
garage trade, competition will play a vital part in remould- 
ing the industry. The turnover of the motor retail and 
repair section of the trade in 1949 is estimated at 
£300 million, exclusive of sales of petrol and oil. With 
the addition of these sales, unrestricted by rationing, the 
turnover in 1950 was probably over {£500 million. 
The motor retail and repair trade employed in 1946, 
in its 25,000 establishments, more than 150,000 people, 
or as much as §0 per cent of the total manpower employed 
in the motor manufacturing industry. Something like 
half the labour force of 150,000 is employed in less than 
2,000 establishments, but the great majority of the 


remaining 23,000 establishments employ less than ten 
en. 


It seems reasonable to expect that the repair side of 
the industry will ultimately be concentrated in well- 
equipped factories working 24 hours a day, fed- by 
nominated garages and probably financed by the motor 
manufacturers, who will erect their own associated 
establishments in a few selected towns to be supplied 
with their own units and spares from the main manu- 
facturing works. Garages will then be enabled to give 
literally overnight service on engine exchanges and 
other major replacements. The petrol station, shorn of 
its ancillary trades, will depend for its prosperity on its 
siting in relation to the main stream of traffic and on 
the quality of service it offers to the motorist. In the 
same way as motor manufactur : concentrating on 
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Business Notes 


Higher Railway Freights 

Before Parliament rose for the Easter recess the Minister 
of Transport went through the guarded ceremonial forms 
that precede an increase in railway charges. The British 
Transport Commission puts the deficit on net revenue account 
in 1951 at £25 million (a rather lower sum than had been 
expected), and it has asked the Minister to use his powers 
under Section 82 of the Transport Act to authorise an 
“immediate increase” of 10 per cent in railway freight 
charges, parcel rates and dock and canal charges. Such an 
increase, if granted, would yield £20 million, and that only in 
a full year ; thus even assuming that the deficit is as small as 
£25 million this year (and that would seem to lean heavily on 
the chances that substantial operating economies can be 
secured this year) the anticipated yield of the 10 per cent 
increase would still be insufficient by £5,000,000 to balance 
the books—apart from the accumulated deficit of £40 million. 


Mr Barnes’s statement made it quite clear that no public 
inquiry into the proposed increase is intended. The Act 
requires him, when he exercises his powers to make transi- 
tional increases in charges, to “ consult with, and consider the 
advice of, the permanent members of the Transport Tribunal, 
acting as a consultative committee.” Such consultations are 
in train, but in his reference to the Tribunal the Minister 
has taken occasion to emphasise the urgency of the applica- 
tion and to recall that a public inquiry was held just over a 
year ago, when the 16} per cent increase in railway freight 
rates was examined. “ There has,” said Mr Barnes, “ been 
no substantial change in the circumstances ”—which might 
be paraphrased in the statement that the old difficulties have 
become more serious. 


It is not possible to accept the decision not to hold a public 
examination of this application without misgiving, even 
granted the substance of the Minister’s arguments. On what 
ground has a 10 per cent increase on freight rates been 
chosen ? Is it the intention to do nothing about passenger 
fares until the long-awaited passenger charges schemes have 
been considered by the Tribunal (not on this occasion offering 
advice, but acting as final arbiter) and put into operation ? 
Certainly the comparative levels of freight and passenger 
charges (assuming that the increase in freight rates now 

.. Sought is granted) will be rather widely separated, and even 
after making full allowance for the sensitive response of 
passenger traffic to changes in fares and standards of service, 
a large divergence between the two scales—after taking 
account of differences in operating costs, would not be 
economically justified. 


* * * 


Commodity Conference Becalmed 


The international materials conference in Washington 
has reached the doldrums. The newly expanded central 
group met for the first time last week, but did not agree on a 
permanent chairman: it discussed the relationship between 
the group and the individual commodity committees, 
but here again reached no conclusion. It is now more or 
less generally accepted by member countries that the real 
function of this central group is to establish a procedure for 
the various commodity committees without limiting their 
autonomy. But it remains to be seen whether such a large 
central group, drawn from major powers, can restrict its 
endeavours to such a small compass. 


Three of the existing five committees (the copper, lead and 
zinc committee, the sulphur committee and the cotton and 
cotton linters committee) have completed their peesy 
organisation. Each has passed an almost identical resolution 
to the effect that non-member countries may put their own 


requirements of a particular commodity before the appro- 
priate committee. Such a policy had initially been suggested 
by the three convening powers, and it is now apparent that 
this formula will be adopted by all the committees. On; 
point of procedure has therefore been determined. Buy: 
others remain. Is, for example, the quantity of a particular 
commodity available for export to be determined by the 
exporting country or by the commodity committee ? In 
other words, is allocation to embrace total production or 
merely exportable surpluses ?. The same applies, of course, 
to importing countries ; is their domestic production of any 
particular commodity to be considered in icing their import 
requirements ? Clearly the policy adopted must be uniform 
for all commodity committees, and it should be settled first 
by the central group. But would not such a step imply 
restricting the autonomy of the committees ? 


The negotiations on tin in Washington, at which Britain, 
the United States, the Netherlands, Belgium and Indonesia 
were represented, have apparently met with little success. 
Their primary purpose was to decide whether or not to set 
up a tin committee within the larger materials conference. 
This decision depended on whether it was feasible to 
introduce an allocation scheme for tin, a point on which no 
agreement has been reached. Certain reports have suggested 
that the negotiations have broken down completely, while 
others state that they have merely been adjourned. But 
unless these five countries can agree about allocation there 
seems little value in straining Washington’s already limited 
accommodation by setting up yet another committee. 


* ® ® 


Miners’ Hours 


Saturday shifts in coal mining, which helped to avert 
the threatened fuel crisis, have been worked under the terms 
of an agreement upon extension of hours negotiated in 1947 
between the National Coal Board and the National Union oi 
Mineworkers. This week, when board and union repre- 
sentatives met the Minister of Fuel and Power to consider 
coal production in 1951, the renewal of the agreement for 4 
further year was discussed, and the NUM is to convene a 
special delegate conference next week upon the matter. 
Such an extension should not prove difficult ; the recom- 
mendation, perhaps slightly modified, seems likely to pass 
fairly smoothly through the union’s usual channels. Accept- 
ance of the principle, in the last three years, has been easy: 
but the extent to which miners have worked longer hours in 
the pit has varied from time to time and from coalfield to 
coalfield. Before the special appeal at the end of last year, 
only about half the pits in the industry were operating 
Saturday shifts ; in recent weeks nearly all have been doing 
so. Renewal of the agreement, therefore, would not guarantee 
that miners will continue to work as many shifts a week as 
they are doing at present ; and Mr Noel-Baker has already 
conceded that they should not be expected to do so indefi- 
nitely. 

The production targets that the Minister this week set 
before the industry (it is significant that the NCB has stead- 
fastly refused to hazard any itself) allow for something less 
than the latest extra efforts. He asked for a minimum of 
210 million tons of deep-mined coal during the year, o% 
rather less than the 4 per cent increase compared with 195° 
achieved so far. With opencast production, this should meac 
a combined target of 220 million tons or slightly more. From 
this total Mr Noel-Baker hopes to build home stocks to 
18 to 19 million tons by the beginning of the coal winter, 2 
level considerably higher than the figure that has been con- 
sidered adequate in recent years. That would require 3 oF 4 
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million tons more for stocks from the year’s current produc- 
tion than was conserved last year. Inland consumption, 
which should have been slightly curtailed by the economies 
decreed, has in the first eleven weeks of the year been roughly 
3 per cent higher than in the same period of 1950 ; industrial 
dislocation through shortages of materials might limit this 
rate of increase a little later, but it would be prudent to 
budget for home consumption in the region of 208 to 210 
million tons. Heavy inroads must therefore continue 
to be made upon the residue of supplies still available 
for export; apart from the financial consequences of this 
for the Board, there will also be an unwelcome effect upon 
the balance of payments, particularly in conjunction with 
the price paid for imported American coal. Another import 
from America this week was the knowledge garnered by a 
coal mining productivity team, who arrived back eager with 
comments. These included the impression that highly 
efficient American methods might not be widely applicable 
in the different geological and technical conditions of British 
coal mining, and the confident belief that “ British miners 
work harder.” One of these impressions may be right, and 
the other wrong ; but neither is new. No doubt the team 
will impart more interesting data than these points in its 


report. 


* * * 


South Africa’s Mining Taxation 


The budget that Mr Havenga, the South African 
Finance Minister, introduced in Cape Town last week, was 
marked by lenient principles of finance that may arouse envy 
in the apprehensive minds of British taxpayers. On the 
basis of taxation for the old financial year, he was confronted 
with a probable deficit of £13,690,000 for 1951-1952, but 
elected to finance two-thirds of this from expected collection 
of tax arrears ({£5§,000,000) and from sales of surplus war 
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stores (£4,000,000). Only £5,250,000 is to be secured 
by increases in taxation, but on this basis of calculation 
there remains a prospective surplus of £560,000. The 
additional taxation falls over a fairly wide field but does not 
touch personal income tax. There are to be higher excise 
duties on wines and spirits ; the tax on base metal mining 
profits is increased from 4s. 6d. to §s. in the £ ; the tax on 
undistributed profits is abolished but this is offset by increas- 
ing the income tax on company profits from 4s. to 4s. 6d. in 
the £ ; the total tax on diamond mines is raised by 1od. to 
48. 6d. in the £, and, last but not least, the taxation on gold 
mining profits is increased by a return to the earlier formula, 

In the past financial year the percentage rate of tax on 
gold mining profits, which is a variable one intended to hold 
the balance fairly between mines working differing grades of 
ore, has been determined by the formula 60 — *° (where x 


x 
represents the percentage ratio of profit to revenue). The 
formula now reverts to 63 — *. This change is expected 
to bring in an additional £925,000 of revenue in 1951-52. 
This added burden on the South African gold mining 
industry is no doubt intended to take account of the addi- 
tional income that is being secured by sales of gold at.a 
premium. Mr Havenga announced that these premium sales 
had given the industry an additional income of £2,185,000 
during 1950 and he added that, if existing prices and scope 
of sales were maintained, this extra revenue would amount 
to “much more” than this figure during the current year. 
In this context Mr Havenga anticipated pressure by the 
International Monetary Fund on South Afrmca to reduce the 
scale of premium sales ; but he made it quite clear that any 
such efforts would be strongly resisted, since South Africa 
regards these facilities as a partial and very poor compensa- 
tion for the maintenance of the official price of gold at what 
it considers to be an artificially low level. The increased 
burden on the gold mining industry has had scarcely any 
effect upon the share market. The gold mining taxation 
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formula is so designed that the main impact will fall on 
mines with a high ratio of profit to recovery. Some of the 
outstanding examples of these high-grade mines, such as 
Blyvoor, are to be found on the western extension of the 
Rand where the recent West Driefontein development results 
have been so favourable as to neutralise completely the effect 
of the budget. The increased burden of the separate tax 
changes on diamond and base metal mines has, however, been 
reflected in modest falls in the prices of the shares concerned 
—De Beers in the diamond group and Messina and Consoli- 
dated Murchison in the base metals. 


* x * 


Thaw in Insurance Dividends 


Until last October the insurance companies had observed 
dividend limitation to the letter. The Commercial Union 
was the first to break the ice when it increased its interim 
dividend from 373 per cent to 40 per cent. It was followed 
in’ November by the Prudential, which distributed 3s. 6d. net 
per “A” share out of its “ special dividend reserve ”—the 
reserve set up in 1949 to receive that part of the profits 
accruing to “ A” shareholders under its Articles of Associa- 
tion that could not be distributed if the dividend freeze was 
to be maintained. The example of these two companies has 
now been followed by other offices. All the insurance divi- 
dends so far declared this year have been higher than in 1950. 
The Sun declared a second interim dividend in January, 
making payments on account of 1950 so far 3s. 1od., com- 
pared with 3s. 4d. per share for the whole of 1949. More 
recently, the Britannic and Pearl have both raised their 1950 
dividends to 55 per cent net compared with §0 per cent net 
in 1949, the Sea raised its dividend to 224 per cent (against 
17} per cent), and the Equity and Law to 6s. per share 
(against 4s. 6d. per share). The Prudential raised its 1950 
dividend to 17s. net per “A” share (against 15s. 5d. 
net), and announced its “ present intention” to distribute 
before the end of the year not less than 2s. 6d. net per “A” 
share from the special dividend reserve ; the dividend on the 
Prudential’s “ B” shares (which receive non-life profits only) 
has also been stepped up from Is. 6d. net to 2s. net per share. 


The 1950 final dividends of the composite offices have not 
yet been declared: it will be surprising if most of them are 
not increased. Although the bumper profits of the composite 
offices in 1949 are unlikely to have been repeated last year, 
there is no doubt that earnings are high enough for more 
liberal dividends to be paid and maintained. 


* * ® 


Extra Sulphur—Or Not ? 


The Washington announcement that Britain would 
receive an “ emergency allocation ” of 19,000 tons of Ameri- 
can sulphur was gratifying, if not entirely clear. It is not 
yet known whether this amount is in addition to the first 
quarter’s allotment of 81,000 tons, or whether it will have 
to be considered as part of the second quarter’s supplies, 
which have not yet been announced. This extra, or advance, 
sulphur, in any case, represents the lion’s share of 30,000 
tons that will similarly be made available to countries in 
Western Europe. It may be that this is the first result of 
the statistical survey of world supply and requirements that 
has now been completed by the sulphur committee of the 
materials conference in Washington. But if it is, the United 
States Government has not said so. 


Sulphur consumption in this country has been cut by a 
third, following a similar cut in American exports to Britain ; 
though full import requirements for 1951 are officially 
estimated at 460,000 tons, the supply of 100,000 tons a 
quarter that this new announcement may indicate would 
provide some relief to consuming industries. The Board of 
Trade has prepared a system of priorities for distributing 
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whatever quantities of sulphur may become available during 
the coming year, but until it is sure what total supplies jt 
can count upon it is unlikely to put this into operation. |; 
the quarterly allocation remains at 81,000 tons, the presen; 
cut in total supplies will have to be maintained, and the 
difficulties already besetting industrial users will pe 
accentuated. 

Emergency shipments or higher quarterly allocations, 
however, will relieve only the immediate threat to British 
industry. The sulphur shortage is a long-term phenomenon ; 
if Britain gets larger — of r r sulphur from the 
United States now, less will be in future. The British 
Government has approved this week the erection of a large 
plant to produce sulphuric acid from anhydrite, and although 
the process will be more costly than producing acid from 
elemental sulphur it has the ntage of using indigenous 
raw material. The plant will take at least two years to con- 
struct and will be able to produce about 150,000 tons of 
sulphuric acid a year ; total British production of acid from 
all sources last year averaged 1§0,000 tons a month. Two 
American experts, Mr F. J. Curtis, of Monsanto Chemica! 
Company, and Mr E. B. Lopker, of Blockson Chemical Com- 
pany, who are consultants to the Economic Co-operation 
Adi:ainistration, are at present in Britain to discuss with the 
Board of Trade, the Ministry of Supply, and representatives 
of the British chemical industry, ways and means of increas- 
ing British supplies of sulphur and sulphuric acid from 
alternative sources. 


* * * 


Record Rise in Bank Advances 


The three months to the end of February are always the 
season when bank advances show their biggest quarterly rise. 
This time, however, the rise was a record one. Members oi 
the British Bankers’ Association increased their advances by 
£123.6 million to £1,807 million in the quarter ; this increase 
was £10 million more than that in the same quarter of 1949- 
1950 (which held the previous record for expansion) and 
some {£35 million more than in the equivalent quarters oi 
1947-48 and 1948-49. Although the latest rise was spread 
Over twenty-two of the twenty-five groups of borrower in 
the Association’s classification, the main source of increased 
demands upon the banks has been those industries that use 
raw materials that are still available but = lately soared 
in price. Thus the wool industry shows the biggest increas 
of se salvaanes to it have jumped by £17.6 million to £38.6 
million. Other textile industries (except cotton), together with 
the leather and rubber industries, have also increased their 
borrowing by more than they did a year ago, but the cotton, 
non-ferrous metal and chemical industries have not shown 
a commensurate increase—partly, no doubt, because their 
purchases of raw materials have been restricted by difficulties 
of supply. The first impact of the rearmament programme 
can be seen in the £6,500,000 increase in advances to the 
engineering industry, which was repaying bank loans fairly 
steadily throughout 1949 and early 1950 and had not been 
a substantial net borrower since. The four biggest groups 
of borrower in the Association’s classification—“ personal 
and professional,” “ other financial,” retail trade, and agricul: 
ture and fishing—all show increases in borrowing outstand- 
ing, though not on the same relative scale as the big raw 
material using and rearmament industries ; indeed the per- 
sonal and professional group now accounts for only 23.8 pcr 
cent of the loans outstanding (against 24.8 per cent at the 
end of November) despite the pressure that the season of 
heavy tax gathering usually lays upon this group. 

It is difficult to guess whether the recent pace of expansion 
of bank advances will persist. Last year, when the effect of 
post-devaluation price increases was still seeping through the 
economy, advances continued to rise (by £70 million) 
between February and May ; they then opped by £3! 


million between May and November, largely as a result of 
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Time for Eastern trade 


Ten-fifteen in England and the London, Manchester and 
Liverpool offices of The Chartered Bank of India, Australia 
and China have already opened to the public. At New York 
the day’s work has not yet begun. In the East at Colombo 
it is tea-time and in Hong Kong business is finished for 
another day. But wherever business men engaged in the 
Eastern trade may be, they will find at the nearest branch 

, of The Chartered Bank up-to-the-minute information, skilled 
assistance and efficient banking services. 


THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA, 
AUSTRALIA AND CHINA 


(Incorporated by Royal Chartier 1853) 


Head Office: 38 Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2. 
Manchester Branch: 52 Mosley Street, Manchester 2 
Liverpool Branch : | 27 Derby House, Liverpool 2, 

New York Agency :, 65 Broadway, New York, 6, 


Branches of the Bank ave established at most centres of commercial importance 
throughout Southern and South-Eastern Asia and the Far East. 
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EAD, one of the heaviest of the elements, is found in 
L many parts of the world as galena or sulphide of lead. 
It is still mined in Northern England and in Wales. Lead 
was one of the first metals to be worked by Man. The 
baths of ancient Rome were supplied with water through 
pipes made of lead, and for centuries it has been used as a 
roofing material. Soft, easy to shape and resistant to 
corrosion, lead is still employed for these purposes, but 
today it has many other important uses. Large quantities 
alloyed with antimony are now used to make plates for 
electric accumulators and to protect insulated cables. Soft 
solder is an alloy of lead and tin, and alloys of copper, tin 
and lead are used for bearings. Litharge, an oxide of lead, 
is used in making flint glass, pottery glazes and in the 
processing of rubber. Red lead, another oxide, and white 
lead, or lead carbonate are well known in the manufacture 
of paint. In the chemical industry, plant and equipment 
for the manufacture and storage of sulphuric acid are lined 
with lead because of its resistance to corrosion. 

I.C.I. makes wrought lead products such as sheet, pipes, tape 
and wire for a wide variety of purposes. 

It also makes the compounds, lead-azide 

and lead-styphnate for the detonators 

used with blasting explosives in mining 

and quarrying. 
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repayments of past loans out of the £150 million Electricity 
joan and other new issues. This year the pressure exerted 
by higher raw material prices on the demand for bank finance 
is likely to be greater than in 1950—for the full force of 
price increases already recorded has yet to be felt—but the 
banks themselves may feel that many users of unduly expen- 
sive raw materials are nearing the upper limit of their 
legitimate credit lines. 


* * x 


Sugar and Cuba 


The news that Britain was discussing with Cuba the 
possibility of a long-term contract for sugar has raised 
a storm of protest from Commonwealth sugar producers who 
maintain that such a contract would be contrary in spirit, if 
not in letter, to the provisions of the Commonwealth sugar 
agreement chaotialad twelve months ago. A letter on this 
subject on page 737 calls for a reply, since it flatly questions 
certain statements made in these columns last week. 


The British Government has two obligations to consider 
in its negotiations with Commonwealth producers. The first 
is to see that an adequate supply of the particular commodity 
is obtained for the British public at a reasonable price, and 
the second is the indirect obligation to help the producing 
countries to maintain economic viability. The Ministry of 
Food considered that it had fulfilled these two obligations in 
its offer to Commonwealth sugar producers last year, when it 
guaranteed a market for a substantial portion of their export 
surplus at reasonably remunerative prices to be negotiated 
each year, while at the same time leaving a part of the British 
market uncommitted. Cuba is the largest exporter of sugar 
in the world and can fairly claim that Britain is one of its 
traditional markets. It was therefore clear that part of the 
British market was being reserved for Cuban sugar—in the 
sense that Cuba would be free to sell to Britain if it wanted 
to and if Britain would pay the appropriate price. Further, 
by keeping part of its market uncommitted, Britain could 
get a fairer estimate of what is a “reasonably remunerative 
price,” since the intention was to buy the additional supplies 
at world prices. 


The question of resuscitating the international sugar 
agreement has been under discussion for some time. Last 
summer the British West Indies sugar producers based their 
claim that Britain should guarantee a market for 725,000 tons 
of sugar a year instead of the offered 640,000 tons on the 
grounds that Cuba could dispose of its exportable surplus on 
the world market at prices that bore little or no relation to 
costs of production. It was this fear that made the prospect 
of an international agreement attractive, since such an agree- 
ment would prevent signatory countries from “ dumping ” 
their supplies on the world market. It is true that an inter- 
national agreement would be based on export quotas and not 
on import quotas, but the agreement would make it: possible 
for Cuba to have a share of the British market if it wished. 

The real question at issue is not so much whether this 
particular long-term contract for Cuban sugar would be 
advantageous to Britain—on the face of it, it would seem to 
be distinctly disadvantageous—but rather whether the 
system of long-term contracts is the best method of pro- 
Curing sugar. The protest against the contract should come 
from British consumers rather than from Commonwealth 
producers, on the grounds that it is likely to keep the price 
of sugar at a relatively higher level by restricting competitive 
trade. But such a protest would apply equally to the Com- 
monwealth long-term contract. Clearly, if Britain contracts 
with Cuba for, say, 500,000 tons of sugar a year, this country 
would be assured of a supply ided there are no pay- 
ments difficulties) that would permit the abolition of ration- 
ing. But it has never been suggested in these columns 
that sugar rationing in Britain could be abolished only by 
signing such a contract. 


761 
Outside Finance for Ships 


Order books in the British shipbuilding industry, which 
at present has contracts for more than two years’ output 
even apart from rearmament demands, do not yet suggest 
that its business is being seriously affected by shipowners’ 
inability to finance replacements and new construction. But 
spokesmen of both industries have recently emphasised that 
the problem would soon make itself felt, so that the formation 
of a new and specialised corporation, the Ship Mortgage 
Finance Company, Ltd., which is designed to provide outside 
finance for this purpose, will be welcomed. Though British 
companies have a fair amount of new tramp tonnage on 
order, much of this represents the purchase of a few ships 
that may be written off more quickly than usual at present 
high freight rates, rather than orders for steady replacement 
and expansion of their fleets; and there is some evidence 
that the smaller companies, needing both dry-cargo ships and 
tankers, are already being restrained by their lack of liquid 
resources. 


The new company, with a capital of {1,000,000 to be 
subscribed privately by insurance companies and other City 
institutions, and by the Shipbuilding Conference, will make 
medium-term loans on first mortgage on completed ships 
constructed in the United Kingdom, financing itself by the 
issue of up to £10 million of debenture stock. Since the 
war, the building of new ships has been partly financed by 
the grant of initial credit and extended payment terms by 
British shipbuilders ; the new company’s loans will generally 
be limited to §0 per cent of the cost or value of the completed 
vessel, and will normally be for five or six years, with a 
maximum term of ten years. Apart from helping to bridge 
the difficult interval that must elapse before shipowners can 
hope to gain any results from their industry’s plea for tax 
reliefs to the Royal Commission upon Income and Profits 
taxation, the company should be of permanent value. Its 
success will naturally depend, however, upon how far the 
principle of limited spreading of risks makes its debentures 
more attractive to lenders than direct and individual ship- 
mortgages would be. But if the superiority of the new 
security can be clearly established, it should then be possible 
to tap wider sources of savings by creating a market in the 
debentures. The company’s loans will not be confined to 
British shipowners ; since the extension of credit has been 
in the past more general in Continental yards than in British, 
it may be of assistance in bringing orders to British yards 
from foreign owners such as the Norwegians, who have been 
hampered in placing orders here by financial difficulties. 


* * * 


Germany and EPU 


The Ministerial Council of the Organisation for 
European Economic Co-operation, when it meets towards the 
end of next week, will have high on its agenda the problem of 
Germany’s balance of payments. This has eased considerably 
during the month of March, in consequence of the German 
retreat from trade liberalisation. The March compensations, 
which will be worked out by the European Payments Union 
early in April, will, however, reveal another deficit for West 
Germany ; this will probably exhaust the special credit of 
$120 million that was put at Germany’s disposal to supple- 
ment its exhausted EPU quota. The managing board of 
EPU has drawn up a report on Germany’s balance of pay- 
ments and this will form part of the documentation put 
before the Ministerial Council of OEEC. The report is 
understood to emphasise the need for further tightening of 
the credit control mechanism in Germany. It also suggests 
that German fiscal policy has not yet attuned itself to the 
emergency. It requires of Germany a greater sense of 
urgency in meeting its current payments difficulties. It does, 
however, also recommend certain measures designed to mini- 
mise the repercussions of Germany’s quantitative import 
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restrictions upon certain neighbouring countries, notably the 
Netherlands, Denmark and Norway. 


Since the report was tabled in Paris, Germany’s neighbours 
have been busy whittling away at any recommendations that 
might conceivably affect them adversely. It is doubtful, 
therefore, whether the coming OEEC meeting will achieve 
the necessary concensus of opinion on the German problem 
to make effective action possible. The Benelux and Scandi- 
navian countries are, naturally, incensed at the sudden cur- 
tailment of German imports. The British are finding some 
fault with the Dutch for importing sterling area goods that 
are then resold to Germany. The preoccupation of each 
country with its-own reactions to the German difficulties will 
hinder a truly objective approach to the problem. It may be 
assumed, however, that the German situation will now be 
kept under more continuous supervision by EPU than hither- 
to. Oné point on which unanimity is likely to be reached 
is the need for further United States assistance to meet the 
German deficit between now and the end of the year. 
Whether that unanimity will include the United States itself 
is a matter on which there must, at present, be considerable 
doubt. 


* * * 


Army Orders for the Motor Industry 


The Secretary of State for War said during the debate 
on the Army Estimates early this month that orders for 
£5,000,000 worth of vehicles for the Army had been placed. 
Nearly all the orders are for combat vehicles ; that is, vehicles 
that have been specially designed for use in forward areas. 
About 16 per cent of army vehicles will eventually fall into 
this class. Their specifications call, among other things, for 
first-rate cross-country performance and for water and dust 
proofed engines, requirements that bring their costs above 
that of the average army vehicle. The new range 
mentioned by Mr Strachey has heen developed since the war ; 
the four, six and eight cylinder Rolls-Royce engines have 
interchangeable components to simplify the supply of spare 
parts. The vehicles in question consist of a cross-country 
jeep being built by Austin Motors, a one-ton lorry being 
built by Rootes, and a three- and a ten-ton lorry, orders for 
which have not yet been announced ; the engines have also 
been tested in vehicles of up to 60 tons. 


The Army Estimates include provision for an expenditure 
of £26 million on “ mechanical transport.” Tanks probably 
account for the greater part of the expenditure under this 
heading, because, apart from combat vehicles, large military 
orders are not likely to be placed with the motor industry 
in the coming financial year. Stocks of commercial-type 
lorries are being reconditioned from store—some of them for 
the second time—but they will not be replaced for another 
year or so. The Army is more interested in the development 
of a third class of vehicle, prototypes of which are being built 
by a number of motor manufacturers and should be com- 
pleted in a few months. The specifications are midway 
between those of a combat vehicle and an ordinary com- 
mercial vehicle ; that is, they call for refinements such as 
multi-wheel drive, but not for the same standards of water- 
proofing and cross-country performance. Since it will take 
some time to test the various prototypes, orders for these 
vehicles will not be placed this year, but subsequently they 
will form the bulk of military requirements. 


In the last war an army division contained as many as 27 
different makes of engine, and the supply of spares is so com- 
plicated that an excessive number of recruits have to be 
trained in store-keeping. The Army hoped to reduce the 
number of different engine spares by adopting the standard- 
ised Rolls engines for all its vehicles, but the Treasury did not 
approve this ; most members of the motor industry, more- 
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over, were opposed to building engines to designs not thei; 
own. Some of the leading firms have declined to co-operate in 
the development of the new combat vehicles, to which the 
standardised engines have been restricted. In one case, the 
Ministry of Supply has been able to carry simplification 3 
stage further by placing the entire order for each type of 
combat vehicle with a single manufacturer. But in the case 
of other types of vehicle it will not be possible to avoid 
putting a number of different makes in service, and the orders 
that will eventually be placed for these non-standardised, 
“ seneral purpose” vehicles will be much larger than those 
for the standardised combat vehicles. Both engines and 
chassis for these general purpose prototypes are being built 
to their manufacturer’s own design. The difficulty of order- 
ing such vehicles in peacetime is that the manufacturer who 
develops an approved prototype is not likely to have the 
factory space or the available labour in his district to build 
more than a proportion of the army’s requirements, and the 
Ministry is at present unable to induce other manufacturers 
to build to that design in preference to their own. 


* * *« 


Car Exports and Prices 


The motor industry is one of the country’s leading 
exporters and if it has big defence orders, shortage of 
materials, labour and factory space will inevitably curtail the 
production of passenger cars and commercial vehicles for 
export. Falling output and lack of shipping space 
are already reducing export shipments. In February the 
number of cars and chassis dispatched was smaller than it has 
been for some time—24,093 cars and 3,023 chassis compared 
with 28,340 cars and 5,795 chassis in January. This effect 
upon valuable export trade is causing the Government to 
consider alternative, foreign suppliers for the motor vehicles 
needed for defence. Some manufacturers have spare 
capacity in Belgium, France and particularly in Italy, where 
the Fiat works were recently re-equipped under Marshall aid. 
The Ministry of Supply has been investigating the possibility 
of placing orders in those countries, a step that would 
conform to the policy laid down by the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organisation but one that is not easy to carry out in 
practice. The most satisfactory course would be for foreign 
manufacturers to build vehicles to British specifications, but 
there seems to be little chance’ that Nato countries, includ- 
ing Britain, would be prepared to standardise their vehicle 
requirements in the same way that they have standardised 
those for aircraft. The Ministry’s envoys have therefore 
also been instructed to see whether, for example, the existing 
designs of Fiat vehicles would meet British army require- 
ments ; the main difficulty would be to provide spares for a 
foreign design. An alternative policy would be for the 
Ministry to place orders for vehicle components abroad—in 
this case some could certainly be obtained from Germany. 
Supplies of electrical equipment for vehicles have been 
scarce in Britain for some months and will become even 
scarcer as manufacturers have to meet growing aircraft 
orders. It will take about eighteen months tp two years [0 
extend British capacity for making these components. 


Tenders from European manufacturers may also be lowet 
than those from British firms—at the recent Geneva motor 
show their prices appeared to have risen less than those for 
British cars. Model changes make it difficult.to compare 
prices from one year to another, but the price of the Hillman, 
1,027 of which were sold in Switzerland in 1950, has risen 
from 7,700 Sw. Frs. to 8,200 Sw. Frs., and the price of the 
Austin A.4o from 7,200 Sw. Frs. to 8,250 Sw. Frs.; 761 
Austin cars were sold in Switzerland last year and 987 Mortis 
cars. German manufacturers took the largest share of the 
Swiss market with a total of 7,943 new German registrations. 
The Volkswagens, of which 3.598 were sold, now range 1" 
price from 5,450 Sw. Frs. to 8,600 Sw. Frs. compared with 
a lower price of 5,500 Sw. Frs. twelve months ago. All but 
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@ Interest increased from 24% to 3%. 
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Tax is not deducted at source. 


@ Repayable at par on the interest date 


at 6 months’ notice. 


£2,500 including previous issues. 
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MORE GOOD NEWS! 
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Spotlight on Australia 


In the business world today attention has been 
focussed on the remarkable industrial development 

in Australia. The Union Bank of Australia has 
therefore published two Booklets: “ Industrial 
Australia” containing authoritative information on 
industrial resources, markets, labour and finance, 
“*Company Formation in Australia” providing a general 
guide to Company Law with notes on current taxation 
and the establishment of a business in the Common- 
wealth. Anyone contemplating business in Australia, will 
find in these Booklets the preliminary information they 
require. Copies of these Bookiets will be sent on request. 


THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA LIMITED 


71 Cornhill, London, E.C.3. Avenue 1281 
WEST END BRANCH: 6 Albemarle Street, Piccadilly, W.1. Regent 3651 
























BANK MELLI 
IRAN 


(NATIONAL BANK OF ERAN) 


Incorporated by Law in 1927 


HOLDER OF EXCLUSIVE RIGHT OF 
NOTE ISSUE 
CAPITAL FULLY PAID .. Rials 300,000,000 
RESERVE (Banking Dept.) ... Rials 1,120,000,000 
RESERVE (Issue Dept.) Rials 1,000,000,000 
Governor and Chairman of Executive Board: 


HIS EXCELLENCY IBRAHIM ZEND 
HEAD OFFICE: TEHRAN, IRAN (Persia) 


Over 190 Branches and Agencies throughout Iran 


New York Representative : 
One Wall Street, New York 


London Representative 
123 Old Broad Street, Londen, E.C.2 


CORRESPONDENTS IN IMPORTANT 
CENTRES ALL OVER THE WORLD 


The Bank, through its Banking Department, offers 
complete banking service for Foreign Exchange 
Transactions, provides special facilities for Documentary 
Credits, ete., and with its numerous Branehes in Iran 
deals with every description of banking business. 
Especial services for all kinds of information regarding 
import, expert and trade regulations in force in Iran. 


ADMINISTERS NATIONAL SAVINGS 
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ABRIDGED REPORT 


CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY 


(incorporated in Canada with Limited Liability) 
SEVENTIETH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE DIRECTORS 
FOR THE YEAR ENDED DECEMBER 31, 1950 


TO THE SHAREHOLDERS : Rare < 

The year 1950 was marked by the final decision on the application of Canadian eeenrs 
taunched in july, 1948, for a 20% increase in freight rates ; by the completion of the hearings 
the Royal Commission on Transportation ; by a strike of non-operating employees for higher 
wages and shorter hours, and the settlement of that dispute by compulsory arbitration. 

Notwithstanding that the volume of traffic handled was lower than in 1949, net earnings 
from railway operations, white much below those of the war years, were greater than in any 
year since 1944, This resulted from higher freight rates which corrected, in some measure, the 
serious lack of balance between rates and costs which had developed progressively since the 
end of the war. Other income was slightly less than in 1949. Net income available for dividends 
on Ordinary Stock and for surplus amounted to $44 million, or $3.32 per share, compared with 
$26 million, or $1.93 per share, in the previous year. d é sj 

The Board has been asked to undertake an audit of the investment in railway property of 
your Company, either by the staff of the Board or by independent experts to be appointed by 
the Board, the cost of which your Company has undertaken to bear. : 

The Income and Profit and Loss accounts of your Company show the following results for 
the year ended December 31, 1950 : 


INCOME ACCOUNT 








Gross Earnings... ins ou ene cee ... $378,576,688 
Working Expenses ae hile as pis oe od sai ite w» 340,556,331 
Nex Earnings ib sae snp rer ond sue = one. ood -.. $ 38,020,357 
Other income sale pew ose eke we owe ies esis sat «» 23,236,264 
$ 61,256,621 
Fixed Charges ep we eos ose oan eee poo ane tae -» $3,389,610 
Net Income ans eos ese eve eee ooo » o -. § 47,867,011 
a 3 fai 
reference St 
2% paid pages !, _ ites 2 ae ws © eae 
bh b . ove woe eee 647; 
2% payable ruary 9 3,308,648 
Ordinary Stock 
2% paid October 2, sep ioe oe la ‘en 
4, bi b . eu Seo eee . y 
7o payadie re ruary 20,100,000 
——— 1 23,488,648 
Balance transferred to Profit and Loss Account wee nia ats . & 24,378,363 
PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 
Profit and Loss Balance December 31, 1949 ... ne a see $206,730,777 
Final dividend of 3% on the Ordinary Stock, declared from the 
earnings of the year 1949, paid March 31, 1950 ... ont eee 10,050,000 
$196,680,777 
Balance of income Account for the year ended December 31, 1950 $24,378,363 
Portion of steamship insurance recoveries representing compensa- 
tion for increased cost of tonnage replacement ... oe one 229,741 
Excess of considerations received for sales of properties over book 
values ... as bon pas aie ene sae sie - 2,791,713 
Miscellaneous Net Credit one aap use oh res ne 555,666 
27,955,483 
Profit and Loss Balance December 31, 1950, as per Balance Sheet ... «+» $224,636,260 
. 


RAILWAY OPERATIONS 


Gross earnings increased $15 million, or 4.2%, as compared with 1949. 

Freight revenue in 1950 was approximately $14 million higher than in 1949. This was 
entirely the result of increases in freight rates which produced approximately $23 million more 
revenue. The volume of traffic handled was lower, and there would have been a reduction in 
freight revenue of some $9 million but for the increases in freight rates. The average revenue 
per ton mile for the year was !.33c, an increase of 0.13c over 1949. Tonnage carried amounted 
to 53.9 million tons, a decrease of 2.5 million tons, and the average haul decreased by 4 miles to 
426 miles. 

Railway tax accruals increased $10.6 million, of which $9.7 million was for income taxes. 

Railway net earnings for the year were $38 million and represented a return of 3.5% on the 
net investment in the rail property of your Company at the end of the year. 


GENERAL BALANCE SHEET, DECEMBER 31, 1950 
Property Investment : ASSETS 





























Railway, Rolling Stock and Inland Steamships . $1,002,596,954 
improvements on Leased Property ... aes il a 417,312,306 
Stocks and Bonds—Leased Railway Companies... on 134,909,063 
Ocean and Coastal Steamships ove one me . 65,410,370 
Hotel, Communication and Miscellaneous Properties ioe 103,968 324 
$1 424,197,017 
Other Investments : 
Stocks and Bonds—Controlied Companies ... pee: -. & 72,227,794 
Miscellaneous Investments... ak ote on ios 47 435,355 
Advances to Controlled and Other Companies... one 6,572,319 
Mortgages Collectible and Advances to Settiers ... sia 1,057,744 
Deferred Payments on Lands and Townsites wb ste 7,731,393 
Unsold Lands and Other Properties ous he oi 10,846,779 
Maintenance Fund pai aes ie oa ie iia 7,600,000 
Insurance Fund ... Ke will 6 a ett ou 13,168,540 
Steamship Replacement Fund one ed in wale 23,512,103 
190,172,027 
Current Assets : 
Material and Supplies ... ae one owe! ai ... & 37,930,438 
Agents’ and Conductors’ Balances ... be coe we 16,455,929 
Miscellaneous Accounts Receivable ... os ap bes 23,383,779 
Government of Canada Securities... ie pie ee 39,818,360 
Cash aoe “se ose inn owe ee ave 44,214,875 61,003.38 
161 381 
Unadjusted Debits : 
insurance Prepaid wine Vee .8 488,750 
Unamortized Discount on Bonds... 2,967 989 
Other Unadjusted Debits ie eas 1,307,020 
4,763,759 
$1 780.936.1984 
Capital Stock : LIABILITIES 
Ordinary Stock of esi an one nm «ss 8% 335,000,000 
Preference Stock—4¥%, Non-cumulative lids feed ae 137,256,921 
. en § 472,256,921 
Perpetual 4°, Consolidated Debenture Stock ... ess & 333,552,729 
less: Pledged as collateral to bonds and equipment 
obligations oe sen nie ae eed “ay 38,114,500 
Funded Debt a 735:709;000 
Current Liabilities : ee 
AnD me yo jeicte — on as va elie me 9,401,052 
ited Vouchers cies oss > ee ob wigs $2,272, 
Net Traffic Balances... ih 2 $a2e'099 
Miscellaneous Accounts Payable oi 6,619,090 
Accrued Fixed Charges pa ea web wre ‘ee 726,685 
Unmatured Dividends Declared sea ioe oan ee 15,047,083 
Other Current Liabilities oa we 24,352,777 
246,992 
Deferred Liabilities ee ae eer "y040,010 
Reserves and Unadjusted Credits : 
Maintenance Reserves ... ie sis ont a wae 7,600,000 
Depreciation Reserves nn abe can oa és 489,866,749 
Investment Reserves ... pa ‘i hes 4,068, 1 
Insurance Reserve ss oe ant os nell vn 13,188, 
Contingent Reserves ... asa wid lon ode wee 4,118 819 
Unadjusted Credits... ‘a9 site Sn pati ou 6,241,495 _ oan 
. 3, 
Premium on Capital and Debenture Stock ba 450/s62 
Land Surplus ai ‘ins eae et ong 68,066,442 
Profit and Loss Balance oe ra - 224,636,260 





ERIC A. LESLIE, 
Vice-President ond Comptrolter 
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A kangaroo is all very well .. , 
but a prospective settler, a trader or traveller want: more 
information about Australia than the fact that it is the conti- 
nent from which kangaroos come. Current information 
concerning all aspects of life in Australia and New Zealand 
is always available at the Bank of Australasia. Our Booklet, 
“The Answers To Your Questions ”’, may be obtained from 
the Bank on request. It contains not only information 
concerning the commercial world but also more personal 
details about life in these two Dominions. 


THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter 1835) 
MANAGER: G. C. COWAN 
Head Office: 4 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C.2 


Strand Branch: 263 Strand, London, W.C.2 
(opposite Australia House). 
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The Gateway to India 


Businessmen need go no further than London to find the 
key to the gate, for the National Bank of India can provide 
all commercial banking facilities needed for trade with the 
subcontinent of India. Moreover, the Bank’s specialized 
knowledge of this area and of East Africa can be of great value 
to those interested in developing trade with these territorics. 
Enquiries are welcome at Head Office and branches. 

A comprehensive banking service is 

available at the Bank’s branches in 


INDIA PAKISTAN CEYLON BURMA KENYA 
ZANZIBAR UGANDA TANGANYIKA and ADEN 


NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA 
LIMITED 


Head Office : 26 Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2. 
EN 
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122 of the 3,222 Italian cars sold in 1950 were Fiats ; the 
cheapest model now cosis 4,700 Sw. Frs., only 100 Sw. Frs. 
more than it did last year. The cheapest Renault shown at 
Geneva this month cost 4,656 Sw. Frs.; last year the cheapest 
cost 4,850 Sw. Frs. Switzerland is not a large car market, 
but it is one of the few remaining markets in which manu- 
facturers from all countries are competing freely, Although 
car sales increased there in 1950, when 28,248 new cars were 
registered, the number of British cars sold during the year, 
about 5,700, was the same as in 1949. In spite of their higher 
prices, more American cars were sold in 1950 ; 1,602 of the 
total of §,574 were Chevrolets, the cheapest of which cost 
12.950 Sw. Frs. 


* * * 


Freights Stull Rising 


The Chamber of Shipping index number of sterling 
tramp shipping freights for February, at 164.7, compared 
with 1§1.9 for January, clearly measures the continued rise 
in tramp shipping freights. The March figure, when it is 
announced, may show a further rise. Although much of 
the present shortage of shipping space can be traced, directly 
or indirectly, to the British coal crisis at the end of last 
year, there is little likelihood that the completion of the 
Government’s coal importing programme will be followed 
by any drastic fall in freight rates. A great deal of business 
has been held up by the high level of freights in recent 
months, and as the movement of coal begins to slacken and 
rates show signs of declining, much of the tonnage released 
will be absorbed by the demands of other bulk cargoes await- 
ing shipment, or taken on time charter by liner companies. 
The importation of American coal to Europe is not by any 
means the only unusual movement at present. 


The paradoxical nature of some of the voyages undertaken 
by tramp shipping today is well illustrated by a recent 
instance: a vessel was chartered from Calcutta to Denmark 
with coal at a time when it was in fact engaged in carrying 
coal from Poland to Pakistan. When this sort of thing is 
ended by the recent trade agreement: between India and 
Pakistan the effect on freight rates might be immediate ; a 
similar effect would result from the restoration of normal 
working conditions in Australian and New Zealand ports. 
The withdrawal of about 85 ships from the United States 
Reserve Fleet, to ‘be operated by the newly established 
National Shipping Administration, will doubtless have a 
quicker effect on the freight market. But as these ships are 
to be used to carry increased United States shipments of 
wheat, their effect will be to prevent further rises in rates 
rather than to reduce them. 


* * * 


Productivity and Print 


é 

“The one factor which more than any other has made 
for the high productivity of the United States is the! attitude 
of its people towards work.” This quotation, fro ) the 
report* of the productivity team that recently investigated 
letterpress printing in the United States, might equally have 
come from the reports of any of the productivity teams that 
have been published. In printing, where the skilled crafts- 
man and his craft practices have a dominating influence 
upon output, it is particularly applicable. The printing 
report stresses the important influence of American unions 
in fostering “ productivity-mindedness,” and their | willing- 
ness to accept new methods and machinery even at the risk 
of displacing labour. Output per man in the erican 
Printing industry is far higher than in Britain, but the team 
concluded that this higher output does not entail an éxpendi- 


American Council on o wptivity, 
Price 2s. 6d. | 






* Letterpress Printing. Anglo- 
21, Tothill Street, Tonk, S.W.1. 
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ture of physical effort proportionately greater than that 
exerted by the average British printer. 


The skilled worker in America concentrates his efforts 
upon that part of the work that requires his skill and is willing 
to leave the remainder to unskilled and serai-skilled workers ; 
the British skilled worker, by contrast, tends to regard the 
whole of the job, including the unskilled portion, as falling 
within his craft. -The attitude towards female labour in 
American printing is equally different: women are found in 
Many occupations that are closed to them in Britain. Women 
keyboard operators, proof-pullers, readers, and even hand 
compositors, are found among the members of the Inter- 
national Typographical Union ; they take their turn on shift 
work, and receive the same rates of pay as the men. 


Although the attitude of printing labour is vitally important 
in establishing the causes of higher productivity in American 
printing, almost equally important is the care given in 
American plants to planning the job. In the most efficient 
plants printing is no longer regarded as a craft ; it is con- 
sidered as a production problem and is often given to a 
production engineer to solve. This approach naturally results 
in a lower general standard of printing than prevails im 
Britain ; but it has often been argued that the standard of 
much of the print produced in this country is unnecessarily 
high. The report rightly emphasises the important part 
played in American printing by the designer, whose skill 
masks from the layman the small imperfections that are 
inescapable if high productivity is to be reached. 


Of the team’s recommendations, those dealing with tech- 
nical matters may be the most easily implemented. On the 
fundamental question of labour relations, none of the recom- 
mendations is strikingly novel and almost all would require 
something of a revolution of thought in the unions before they 
would be accepted. It is not very encouraging to read 
that “the team feel strongly that the unions and the 
employers, through their respective organisations and the 
Joint Industrial Council, should initiate campaigns to stress 
the need for greater output and the gains which high pro- 
ductivity must bring to all.” This suggests a faith in the 
efficacy of such campaigns. But would they be needed if 
these self-evident propositions about productivity already 
commanded any appreciable measure of agreement ? 


* x * 


Dearer Non-Ferrous Scrap 


It was to be expected that the maximum prices for non- 
ferrous scrap that came into operation on February 3rd 
would not encourage a free flow of supplies to industry. 
They were fixed substantially below the open market prices 
tuling just before the regulation was introduced, and the 
order contained a number of anomalies. It has recently been 
amended. Certain definitions have been clarified, and prices 
of some types of scrap have been raised. Copper scrap, for 
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example, has been raised by about {10 a ton and lead scrap 
by about £5 a ton. Prices for certain types of brass and 
cupro nickel scrap have also been increased. The altera- 
tions in the definitions make a direct comparison of prices 
in the two schedules difficult, but presumably the authorities 
have come to realise that their first attempt fixed the maxi- 
mum prices too low. 


The main adjustments, however, have been made to trade 
margins. The maximum commission on material other than 
lead has been raised from 2 per cent to 3 per cent. The 
maximum charge for bagging has been increased from 9d. 
to 1s. 6d. a bag or 25s. a ton whichever is less ; a charge for 
“ briquetting ” not exceeding 25s. a ton has also been 
authorised. The basis of lead prices has been changed from 
“delivered buyer’s address” to “ex depot”; if the seller 
delivers the lead scrap he may charge up to £2 a ton for 
delivery. 

It is still problematic whether even the amended order 
will do its intended job of encouraging larger supplies of 
scrap. The basic objections to the maximum price schedule 
remain as before. The new limits are still below prices 
ruling three months ago and there is still no control on prices 
for secondary ingots. The Ministry of Supply apparently 
hopes that the higher trade margins will induce scrap mer- 
chants to be more industrious in gathering supplies together. 


* x * 


India’s External Assets and Liabilities 


India shows signs of trying to rival the United States in 
the comprehensiveness and complexity of its official financial 
statistics ; it is unfortunate, therefore, that its ideas of prompt- 
ness tend to conform rather to British official practice than 
American. Nevertheless, the two latest volumes from the 
research department of the Reserve Bank of India—the 
“Census of India’s Foreign Liabilities and Assets in June, 
1948 ” and the annual report on banking trends in 1949— 
set down in a profusion of tables and charts, a mass of data 
of the sort that is all too often lacking or withheld in Britain. 
The Census shows that India’s external liabilities amounted to 
about £785 million at the end of June, 1948, and its external 
assets to about £1,790 million. Some £485 million of the 
external liabilities, however, were “ official” liabilities such 
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as those to Britain for payments for pensions and war stores 
(which have since been adjusted) and the nominal non- 
interest bearing rupee securities held in favour of the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund. The greater part of India’s req] 
external liabilities still outstanding consists of just under £300 
million of liabilities in the “ private sector.” These liabilities 
include foreigners’ direct investments in India, foreign 
holdings of Indian stocks and shares, bank balances held by 
foreigners and soon. Over £185 million of this £300 milkion 
was held by United Kingdom subjects, over £37 million by 
those of Pakistan, and about £19 million by the United States. 

Approximately £1,650 million of India’s £1,790 million of 
external assets in June, 1948, were held in the “ official 
sector” and more than £1,125 million of these represented 
the Reserve Bank’s gross sterling assets ; most of the rest 
consisted of debts due from Pakistan and Burma. Between 
June, 1948, and June, 1949, however, the sterling balances 
were depleted by no less than £400 million ; although they 
recovered slightly in the next twelve months, it is believed 
that by mid-1950 India’s net sterling assets were in the region 
of £620 million. Quite a substantial part of this reserve js 
needed as ordinary backing for the currency. 


The report on banking trends for the year 1949 is the first 
of the annual reports required from the Reserve Bank by the 
Indian Banking Companies Act, 1949. When the terms of 
this Act were first published, they excited some criticism as 
they appeared to impose a vast amount of paper-work on the 
commercial banks and to give the central bank undesirable 
powers of control over their advances—even individual 
advances. It seems, however, that the main use of these 
powers has been the blameless one of providing a check on 
the propensity of certain small Indian banking companies to 
grant large unsecured advances to their own directors, their 
directors’ relations or their directors’ firms; as so often 
happens, laws that might be classed as illiberal in a Western 
context look less so in the East. The report reveals that India 
was one of the only two important countries in the world 
where the level of bank deposits was falling fairly steadily 
during 1949 (the other was South Africa) ; this fali was due 
to the large adverse balance of payments (since corrected) 
and the decline of savings held in the form of bank deposits. 


Shorter Notes 


During the year ing on October Ist next, cinema 
exhibitors will be obliged to select 30 per cent of the features 
they show, and 25 per cent of the es programmes, 
from among British films. The ibitors’ quota, set 
annually by the Board of Trade, is thus unchanged from the 
level to which it was reduced for this year: in 1949-50, when 
it was set at 40 per cent, more than half the cinemas in the 
country, including the three major cinema circuits, failed 
to fulfil their obligation. Among the film technicians and 
actors, an increase in the quota would have been welcomed ; 
but the quota must depend upon the state of film production, 
not the other way round, and there is no reason to believe 
that the production side of the industry, even with present 
Government assistance, is likely to turn out enough good 
films to justify a higher figure. 


* 


Motor insurance premiums for private cars, motor cycles 
and commercial vehicles (excluding agricultural vehicles) are 
to be increased by 12} per cent from June 1st by all members 
of the Accident Offices Association. Since the abolition of 
petrol rationing, the number of motor accidents has increa: 
substantially and the cost of repairs and of third party claims 
is now from two to three times as great as in 1939, W 
present premiums are only some 25 per cent above the pre- 
war level ; even after the new increase, motor insurance 19 
this country may be unprofitable to many offices. 
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Company Notes 


Swan Hunter.—The fall of 5s. to 62s, 6d. 
in the £1 ordinary units of Swan Hunter 
measured the sharp disappointment in the 
market in the company’s conservative divi- 
dend policy, coupled with. the setback in 
group profits from £2,150,678 to £1,929,171. 
The ordinary dividend has been maintained 
at 16 per cent since 1946, and, although dis- 
tributable earnings have fallen in the latest 
year, the cover is still ample, After allowing 
for nearly £648,000 retained in the business, 
the distribution of 16 per cent represents a 
little more than 3 per cent on the real equity 
capital, and as the prospects for the ship- 
building industry are good, there seems to 
be some reason for the market’s disappoint- 
ment. The appropriation of £250,000, 
against £200,000, to the reserve for replace- 
ments and special repairs suggests that the 
inadequacy of the normal depreciation provi- 
sion to meet fixed assets replacement costs is 
still causing concern. 

Years to December 31, 


Consolidated earnings = wa — 
Group profit .........eeecceves 2,150,678 1,929,171 
Taras 2. obese edhe dnc ieces 1,120,013 1,020,761 
Group earnings for ord. stock..... 631,035 548,222 

(71%) (63%) 
Ord... GivVS,..cvninas cape asuceeenen 150,574 150,574 

(16%) (16%) ° 
Replacements reserve .....2ee6 200,000 250,000 
Added to carry forward ........ 24,149 33,963 


‘1 ordinary stock at 62s. 6d. yields {5 2s. 5d. per cent. 


Until the full accounts are published, it 
would be advisable not to attempt to dog- 
matise about the trading problems which have 
led to the fall in profits. Increased develop- 
ment and reconstruction expenditure, which 
is charged before striking trading profits, may 
provide part of the answer, and the chair- 
man’s statement that high costs of building 
are “a severe deterrent to a larger flow of 
contracts” might also be relevant, although 
Swan Hunter should secure its fair share of 
shipbuilding orders in the future. But share- 
holders will be disappointed if this does not 
allow a higher return on their venture 
capital, 

* 


_ Ford Motor.—The excellent results shown 
in the preliminary statement of Ford Motor, 
published this week, accord with the best 
expectations. Admittedly, the increase in 
dividend from 10 per cent to 12} per cent had 
Deen more than taken for granted (15 per 
cent was considered a possibility), but that 
group net profits, after tax, should have 
soared from £2,447,526 to £3,773,657 is a re- 
markable achievement, more especially as tax 
absorbed the formidable total of £4,729,394, 
as compared with {2,735,743 for the previous 
year. Before tax and other charges, actual 
gross profits are up from £6,030,300 to over 
411 million. Among noticeable items in the 
siatement are the imcrease in depreciation 


_ 1950 
Group profit, after tax ......... 2,447,526 3,713,657 
EQEOUOR (oe cop aes bee uteeks 2,735,743 4,729,394 
Assets replacement reserves ..... 500,000 2,000,000 
Contingencies reserves ......... i 000 
Preference dive... 3¢ 65 <5: 66,772 


Ondinary Wy Fe Ss oie 495,000 618,750 
Carried forward 9,126,455 4,717,952 


charged to the profit and loss account from 


£732,518 to £1,683,558, and a special provi« | 


sion of £1,224,292 (nil for 1949), represent- 
‘ng an expansion of employees’ benefits—a 
generous sum when viewed in relation to the 
£618,750 of gross ordinary dividend, 59 per 
cent of which goes to the Ford Motor Co. 
(USA). Some £2,000,000 (£500,000) is 
allocated to assets replacement reserve, and 
£400,000 (nil) to contingencies. 

What May seem a conservative and almost 
Cautious distribution policy is explained by a 
note from the Chairman, which explains that 
the 1950 profits resulted from exceptional 
production and from the consequent s 
of overhead charges. Sir Rowland Smith 
adds: “It is now evident that such profits 


are unlikely t6 be repeated in 1951, a year 
during which we have to experience the in- 
troductory stages of our new models, sub- 
stantial further changes in layout, and short- 
ages of sheet steel and other materials. It 
was, in fact, in anticipation of these coming 
adverse factors that we aimed at a high profit 
in 1950.” 

The ordinary shares have shown little 
change on balance at 49s. 9d., at which price 
the yield on the new dividend is just over 
5 per cent. 


* 


Footwear Profits.—Trading results of 
some of the leading footwear companies 
(summarised' in the accompanying table 
generally) reflect the general experience of 
lower profits, despite the achievement of in- 
creased turnover. The greater part of these 
companies’ total sales no doubt consisted of 
utility shoes, on which maximum prices have 
been fixed by the Board of Trade although 
control on retail profit margins was relaxed 
last May. Such was the force of competition 
in the trade, however, that selling prices were 
effectively reduced below the permitted maxi- 
mum levels. Rising costs, particularly of raw 
materials, further squeezed these already 
competitive profit margins. 

The almost universal rise in stocks of 
footwear companies is in part a consequence 
of an expansion of raw material stocks, as 
distinct from manufactured stocks. Almost 
the whole of the increase in the stocks of 
Freeman, Hardy and Willis is attributable to 
raw materials and over 25 per cent of the 
stocks of J. Sears (True-form), valued at 
£3,219,839, represented raw materials. 
Whether these value figures correspond with a 
physical expansion of raw material stocks is 
less clear ; they must be greatly affected by 
the substantial rise in hide prices since the 
middle of 1950. 


Years to December 31 


1949 1950 
g £ £ 

Brevitt :-— 

Group trading profits........... 232,850 246,912 

WOO. SC SE CSOs eo bas Bees Visite 271,582 436,819 
Freeman, Hardy and Willis :—~ 

Trading POOhts .. sc ccvcccctc 804,505 720,267 

DUOC oa bs cdigs neate eer aseees 1,491,877 1,582,853 
Lotus :-— 

Group trading profits........... 681,914 644,406 

PONG 62 y. nbbschaeeeebws cede 1,168,060 1,248,904 
J. Sears (True-form Boot) :— 

Group trading profits........... 1,410,740 1,247,392 

NS Poi aw p owcegi wes secs eses 2,891,714 3,219,839 
Stead and Simpson :— 

MERON PROBS Sok cee cs cecs 507,717 427,937 

Dade yaok sxe 3 h6cseks i509 839,168 912,383 


Stocks may provide something of a cushion 
against sharp increases in retail prices in the 
current year—so long as they last. Mr D. R. 
Church, chairman of J. Sears (True-form), 
has commented: “ Fortunately we carry very 
large stocks of leather and we have been able 
to maintain our present price ranges. As and 
when this stock is exhausted, the higher prices 
of all our raw materials will inevitably be 
in the retail price of boots and shoes.” 


. As the price of leather continues to rise, the 


search for substitutes continues and the 
chairman of Lotus, Mr. H. J. Bostock, quotes 
an estimate that more than one-third of the 
shoes made today have other soles than 
leather. In view of this statement, it is 
hardly surprising that group trading profits 
of Phillips Rubber Soles for the year ended 
November 30, 1950, rose from £143,340 to 
£190,787. 

Leather substitutes, however, are not the 
complete solution to the problem of rising 
costs, for their prices can be expected to 
increase in turn. Further rises in the prices 
of boots and shoes seem inevitable in the 
current year, and if consumers’ resistance to 
higher prices grows, the outlook for the foot- 
wear companies is likely to remain uncertain. 
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- ce ee ge 
British Funds | Price, | Price, | Yield, | yoy 
and Mar, 20,|Mar. 28,, Mar. 28, | yy). 28 
Guaranteed Stocks | 1951 | 1951 1951 “1951. 
(x) 
i fa &@ tf «4. 
War Bonds 2$%...} 100}4} | 100% ies Q 3 We 
Mar. 1, 1951-53 i 1016 4;119 T! 
War Bonds 2§%...| lO1fh | 101) | _.... 0 17 lie 
Mar. 1, 1952-54 | 016 8}119 6 
Exchequer Stk. 2}%| 101 | 1018 | 015 4/116 6 
Feb. 15, 1955 | 
War Bonds 24%...) 1024 | 102% | 0 135 10} 1 16 lie 
Aug. 15, 1954-56 | 01810;2 1 7 
Funding 27°%...... 102% | 102} om 112 8¢ 
June 15, 1952-57 | 1 47,210 43 
Nat. Defence 3%...] 103} | 103 | 014 4|}2 2. Te 
July 15, 1954-58 12 43/2n 8 
War Loan 3%..... 103xd | 103jxd' 018 7/2 4 le 
Oct. 15, 1955-59 i ti 6473-5! 
Savings Bonds 3%.! 98} 99% 1/118 513 6 5e 
Aug. 15, 1955-65 11410;3 2 32 
Funding 2$%....:. 97jxd 97}§xd' 115 10|218 Se 
April 15, 1956-61 111 10,214 6/ 
Funding 3%....... 95ixd' Sxd i 2 3 8} 31 2e 
April 15, 1959-69 1118 21/3 5 9! 
Funding 3%....... 97% | 972 |116 913 4 Ge 
Aug. 1, 1966-68 i116 543 4 2 
Funding 4%....... 104; 1044xd' 113 5{|3 8 le 
May 1, 1960-90 i2 © 81315 6] 
Savings Bonds 3%.} 94} 955 | 2 410) 312 Me 
Sept. 1, 1960-70 1.39 313 7 2 
Savings Bonds 2}%| 92 9ijxd| 2 2 3}3 5 8e 
May 1, 1964-67 1119 913 3 21 
Victory Bonds 4%.| 1053 | 105% | 115 1/3 9 1i* 
Sept. 1, 1920-76 | 
Savings Bonds 3%.| 924 92% | 2 410/313 5e 
Aug. 15, 1965-75 | 12 07)3 9 1 
Consols 4% ....... | 100: | 101 | 2 0 9/317 7 
(after Feb. 1, 1957)| i 
Conversion 34% -.-| O#xd) Gijxd) 2 111 316 3/ 
(after Apr. 1, 1961) 
Treasury Stk. 24%.| 66gxd| 67jxd) 2 O11); 314 4/ 
(after Apr. 1, 1975)! | | 
Treasury Stk. 3%..| 78gxd) 79xd;2 1 9) 3 15 ll/ 
(after Apr. 5, 1966)| i 
Treasury Stk. 34%.| 99 | 993 119 4;311 6e 
June 15, 1977-80 | 119 3}31 51 
Redemp. Stk. 3%..| 86jxd  87fxd| 2 3 0/312 5¢ 
Oct. 1986-96 | 13 } §}3N 01 
War Loan 3}%....| 90% | 914 |2 2 41317 6h 
(after Dec. 1, 1952) \ 
Consols 24% ...... 67xd 68ixd| 2 0 4)313 4f 
Brit. Elect.3% Gtd..| 92jxd} 93)xd| 2 2 8) 3 10 Me 
April 1, 1968-73 ; 2 0 9 | 3 8H 
Brit. Elect.3%Gtd..; 91 | 924 |2 1 7/3120 Oe 
Mar. 15, 1974-77 | | 2 0013.29.31 
Brit. Elect.39%Gtd., 99 | 100 {| 119 3) 311 Te 
Nov. 15, 1976-79 | | 119 2;311 62 
Brit. Tpt. 3% Gtd..| 87% | 88} |2 5 0| 314 & 
July 1, 1978-88 | 1/2 2 6,322 3! 
Brit. Tpt. 3% Gtd..| 92gxd) Q3xd | 2 2 10) 3 ll Oe 
April 1, 1968-73 i2 O1}3 9 il 
Brit. Gas Gtd.3%..| 87 | 8642xd) 2 211) 312 5e 
May 1, 1990-95 | 12 2 243 91 
Brit. Iron & Steel 
Gee. | 978 | %A | 2 0 5/312 Te 
Feb. 15, 1979-81 | 20 41,312 6 





(e) To earliest date. (f) Flat yield. (g) Assuming re- 
demption in 1957. (hk) Flat yield given above. If re- 
deemed, in 1952 net redemption yield {7 16 10, gross £9 17 6, 
(i) To latest date. (mn) Net yields are calculated after 
allowing for tax at 9s. in {. * Assumed average life 
13 years 5 months. 


Last Two | 





| 
| Price, Price, | Yield, 





Dividends | Mar. 20,|Mar. 28,| Mar. 28, 
Stocks 1951 | 1951) 1951 
ee OO ee ee i Beis Ben ia 
% % | f | } s. d. 
60 c| 20 ajAnglo-Am. 10/-/ 8 | 8 | 310 7 
25 b| 5 @/Anglo-Iran. £1 .} i 17 1 
5 a| 15 6 Assoc, Elec. £1) 83/9xd| 86/3xd| 4.12 9 
Tha| 20 6 Assoc. P.Cem. £1) 91/10} 93/1} | 5 18 1 
40 c| 35 c\Austin 5/-..... | 26/9 | 26/9 10 10 
+5 a/f20 6 |Bass{1....... 1148/9 |148/9 2 3 
40 c| 10 a Boots 5/-...... | 47/-xd| 47/-xdi 4 5 
8 ¢} 10 ¢ \Br. Celanese 10/-| 25/9 | 27/- 14 
12 6b] 8 a Br. Oxygen {1..| 93/6 | 93/6 5 
5 a| 17,6 Coatsfl....... | 56/6 | 56/6 > 
5 b| 5 a \Courtaulds {1 ..! 41/-xdl 41/9xd| 4 15 1 
20 ¢| 6$a (Distillers 4/- ...| 19/9 | 20/6 18 
i5 c] 15 ¢|Dunlopfl..... | 56/6 | 57/6 4 
10 ¢| 12$c\Ford{1....... | 48/14 | 48/9 2 


17h c| 17¢¢ \Gen. Elect. {1..| 85/- | 85/- 
ll a} 21 6 \Guinness £1... .|129/4} |129/44 
15 a| 17} 6 |Hawker Sid. 5/-| 33/74 | 33/43 


2 





PHUDOHAUAHAGOAAAAAGAWHRAUABAAUHAER) 


i) 
oO 
HOM OV AOAWHDAMNNOD HH HO he OD ee 


7 b| 3 a@'imp. Chem. {1.| 44/- | 46/3 6 
13$4 | 18} 0 |Imp. Tobacco £1) 98/9 | 98/9 9 
5 a\l ? b {Lanes. Cotton £1) 41/3 | 41/10} 
10 ¢} 10 ¢ Lever {1...... | 46/3 | 46/10} 5 
15 ¢| 15 ¢(\Lon. Brick {1..| 57/6 | 57/6 4 
45 6| 15 a |Marks&Sp.A5/-| 81/9 | 83/- 12 
4 6) 8 a\P&O Def. f1..| 56/- | 35/6 6 
1746) ‘Tha \P. Johnson 10/-.; 37/6 | 37/6 13 
e b| 5 @ |*Shell” Stk. £1.) 83/9 87/6 3 
2ha 5 |Tube Invst. {1. 6 6% 19 
33a) 16} 6 \T. & Newall £1.) 88/ 91/3 7 
8 ¢;| 8 ¢(\Union Castle £1) 37/— | 37/- 6 
mt 50 ¢|U.SuaBetong{1) 74/44 | 71/3 4 10 
b ite Vickers {1..... | 43/- 42/6 13 3 
15 @| 27} 6 (Woolworth 5/- .| 44/9 | 44/9 414 li 





(a) Interim. (0) Final. (c) Whole year. ftFree of tax. 
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Statistical Summary 


EXCHEQUER RETURNS 













































Total . 5 Sai aa aca 537 


CHANGES IN DEBT (£ thousand) 


BANK OF ENGLAND 



































































from March 27 to March 31, 1951, were accepted dated 


“Tue Economist” INDEX OF WHOLESALE 
Tuesday to Saturday as to about 66 per cent at £99 17s. 5d. 


i Receirts PAYMENTS 
| Treasury Bills . 1,934 | 2}% Def. Bonds.. 300 RETURNS 

For the week ended March 24, 1951, total | Nat. Savings Certs. 500 | Tax Reserve Certs. pe 
ordinary revenue was £63,805,000, against | 3%, Def. Bonds 850 | Treasury deposits. 10, MARCH 28, 1951 
ordinary expenditure of £77,077,000 and issues Other Debt :— a ISSUE DEPARTMENT 
to sinking funds nil. Thus, including sinking | Noel ue f; a f 
fund allocations of £19, 347,000, the surplus eae ae eee 830 Notes Issued:- Govt. Debt... 11,015,100 
accrued since April Ist is £751, '122,000, com- : —— | InCirculation 1520,050,420 Other Govt. ; 
pared with £648,755,000 for the corresponding 30,016 10,739 | InBankg. De- Securities ... 1334,711,939 
period a year ago. partment oe 30,306, 403) Other Sons. . 762,127 

| e 
FLOATING DEBT than gold). 3,510,784 
ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCINC REVENUE (f million) Amt, 3 of Fid. _ = ie 
b ae 350,¢ { 
AND EXPENDITURE Cah uaa 000,000 
r Treasur Ways & Means Bullion = {at 
"Rechequer , Bills 7 Advances Total —_ per oz. i 
___(¢ thousand) -- ~- _ See g _ 386,825 
Revenue a ‘ih 1, April at Week | Week 1350, 356,825 1350,356,825 
1950-4 tof sar Star ere DEPARTMENT 
f M r 24 25, 2910-0 1925-5 Ls 5 f 
000 335, 1951 | 1950 | 1951 Capital .....+ 14,553,000 Govt. Sees.... 367,341,441 
Dec. 16 |3260:0 | 1939-8 6152-1 Rest. eteeesee 5,982,648 | Other Secs.:- 40,005,244 
aD. REVENUE | | 3 5168-5 384-0 s 6077-5 | Public Deps.:- 28,444,761 Discounts and 
Income Tax...... |1388000)1406565 1375785 25,848) 22,749 | yon) i | Public Accts.* 13, 816, 420 Advances... 12,966,839 
Sur-tax .....+... | 120,000] 112,000 117,50) 4,000 5,100) yan” ¢ | 3270-0 | 1861-8] 394-7| 6026-5 | H.M. Treas. | Securities...  27°738'419 
Estate, etc., — 195, 000] 187,300 182,7 H 4, 100 4,900 | » 13 |3250-0 | 1823-3] 406-3 2-5 5952- 3 Special Acct. 14,628,341 | 
Stamps.......0s 50,000 wea aseen 3 Siee | ™ 90 13220-0 | 1844-6] 396-8)... 445-0 5906-4 Oi hens etn a 
yee uy Y, -0| 1801-9] 407-8 & . “7 658, 
BIE, caecics. tn poo] 35,200 8,350) 200 Lee 9 | Bamber. +: S12-578.320 Notes........ 30,306,405 
oan ‘Inland Rev. 00 60 . Feb. 3 13190-0 | 1842-4] 385-6 or 420-0 | 5837- ects... 280,403 Coin. ... 2.6. 986,044 
SpecialContributn./ 4,500 19,400 4,300 200; 80 | . 10 402-7 pi 395-0 | 5775-8 ——____—__ | aati eee 
: i oa 439-8} ... | 360-0 | 5771-0 438,639,132 | 438,639,132 
Total ated Bet era ee 5,468) ae | 24 [3180-0 | 1749-4] 419-8 ve | 540-0 | 5689-2 * Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commissivner of 
A | National Debt and Dividend Accounts. 
CUuStOMS....2ce008 870,6 J 798,257 887,7 0 13,557; 13,407 ' Mar. 3 3170-0 | 1733-8 421-5 ee 339-0 5664-3 
Excise ...cccscee | 713,150] 696,000 708,200 7,400) 6,800 | » 10 }3180-0 | 1737-3] 440-7 wee =| 314-0 5672-0 COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 
Total Customs and conor | a4 {sit0-0 1eil-e| 428-9 | | 284-0 | 5696-5 (C million) 

Exciae 4 c.ccess }1583800)1494257| 1595936 20,957 20,207; * | | 1951 
ret eee | Sood mei esd “7196 7,847 | a : Mar. Mar. | M 
Surplus WarStores 35,000) 79, 995 : 4 j Mar. | Mar. } Mar 
Surpl’strom Tradg. | 85,000, 47,541, 80,908 .. |... | TREASURY BILLS 29 | 14 «21 | 2 
P.O. (Net Receipts) steed si'oee > 00 'Dr4300 | (£ million) opr 
Wireless Licences. ,000 ’ ees | lee i _ J : 3 — 
Sundry Loans....| 27,000) 20,244 25,874 281, i circulation. A500: 5,1515-011520-1 
Miscell. Receipts i t 50-1, 37-4 30:3 

(in Crown Lands); 70,000] 76,109, 76,754 4,493 5,722 | rr 

| - i j \Applied| “arith , -8'1345-7/13 

Total Ord. Rev... '3897800}5850991 3900164] 64,995) 63,805 | Ditered/ PR |Allott Ban Re ee ue? 

Sevy-BALawcine | Gold and Coin.......... 3-9 3-935 

Post Office....... | 172,150] 159,200, 166,700] 2,600) 6,500 | . vo Valned ab i per fine ox... 948 /) 48/0 248/0 

Income Tax on i | Mar 24 i 5-84 70 Bankin Depat wtb eet ¢ < 
E.P.T. Refunds. 5,700 11,595 8,098 272' 3164 | | De - i. : 9 
|} Dec. 22 | 230-0 | 301-7 | 230-0) 10 2-93 67 bli Ac t 13-3 14-6 138 
Wotal 6. akis ak 407565044021786 4074962 67,867: 70,469 |, 29 250-0 | 302*4 | 250-0] 10 3-50 82 ecoece deere Amees 7 asa we 
\ 195 i 2-7 % 
a — Jan. 6 | 240-0 | 301-4 | 230-0] 10 3-35 10 MRE os cu dcis sdac es sey 7 x a en 
es e a - » 12 | 230-0 | 319-4 | 230-0 10 2-75 GO | SUGROTS.. 6.2... eee eese 3 7 420-1 
to (Cth pay? ‘d nts "49 | 230-0 | 321-3 | 230-0] 10 2-79 Qo fe POMS seni seed. 

___( thousand) -—— | = % ] 240-0 | 337-8 | 240-0) 10 2-92 61 . 

j ! er RR oe en a RR FON cra Se a rr a ? 

Expenditure Apri April Week | oe Feb, 2 | 230-0 | 336-4 | 230-0] 10 2-62 54 | Discounts, etc........... : 

to | i, Mar | Mac » 9 | 250-0 | 334-5 | 250-0] 10 4-51 | 22 = : 

Mar 25,Mar 24) 25, ” 16 | 260-0 | 337-7 260-0 10 $-00 69 ds 5 Ckabs PAN RDN ee 02 ; 

| 1950 | 1951" 1980 | 1981 » 23 | 250-0 aes 250-07 10 5-04 3 7 
Orb. EXPENDITURE | Mar. 2 | 269-0 | 346-2 260-0 | 10 2-87 65 
Int. & Man. of Nat. | » _9 | 260-0 | 339-3 260-0} 10 2-97 68 

DOR. bccahcons | 490, 2,040 | » 16 | 250-0 | 332-7 | 250-0} 10 2-96 66 * Government debt is £11,015,100, capital { 14,555,000. 
Payments to N.| 22 § 250-0 | 352-9 | 250-01 10 2-94 66 Fiduciary issue reduced from {1, 315 to £1,350 million on 
sane Funds) - — On March 22nd applications for 91 day bills to be paid January 10, 1951. 
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Total Ord. meee: 350852 








Sinking Funds , a 

Total (excl. cit. 202235 3143043 64,450) 77,077 
Bal. Expd.).... |35083 

Total fincl, Self-) 
Bal. Expd.)....|368617 373030,331784 67,322, 83,741 
After increasing Exchequer balances by 


£35,449 to £2,660,036, the other operations for 
the week increased the gross National Debt by 
£19,277,038 to £25,815 million. 


NET RECEIPTS (£ thousand) 
P.O. and Telegraph (Money) Acts, 1948 and 1950 6,050 





NET ISSUES (£ thousand) 


PT. SM, 0 ss Henan cebasds oebe ds Pave cs 200 
Export Guarantees Act, 1949, s. 3(2)............ 85 
Housing (temp. Accom) Acts, 1944 and 1947.... 150 
Local Authorities Loans Act, 1945, s. X{1)........ 5,200 
Cotton (Centralised Buying) Act, 1947, s. 21(1)... 3,000 

Miscellaneous Financial Provisions Act, 1946 :— 
s. 2(1) War Damage: War Damage Commission 3000 
Finance Acts, 1946 and 1947: Postwar Credits .. 385 
12,020 





and applications at higher prices were accepted in full. Prices (1927= 100) 
Treasury Bills to a maximum of £250 million are being 
offered for March 30th. For the week ending March 3lst 
the banks will be asked for Treasury deposits to a maximum 
of £55 million at 154 days. 


Mar. 20, 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 
(£ thousand) 


Week Ended ~ 
Mar. 18, >| Mar. 3 17, Mec. a 17, 








1950 1951 1951 
vings ates :— 6,000 | 123,500 GOLD AND SILVER . 
OU esos Stes 2,000 ‘ ’ i bu rice for go 
Repayments .........60. 2,100 | 4,100 | 129,400 | _ The Bank of England's olfct ty per ine ounce oo 
1949, and the selling price to authorise! 
ant Savings ............ Dr 100) 1,900 [Dr 5,900 | Gealers es to 252s, Od. per fine ounce. Spot 
ence Bonds :— cash prices week were follows :-—- 
MOG. 5 a disis 4:4's'o cago = “ 
Repayments ............ ee 25,270 
Net Savings ............ 
O. and Trustee Savi D London |New York Bombay 
geet Trus vings 595 {Dr 21,370 ; per ‘per 100 tolas 
RECO. FS ii cheese 11,790 | 11,750 | 632,876 
Repayments ............ 11,684 | 15,403 | 691,006 
Net Savings ............ | 106 |Dr8,653 |pr58,130 
Total Net Savings......... Dr §53 \Dr1,158 |Dr85,400 
Interest on certificates repaid 445 963} 29,069 
Interest accrued ........... 2,379 | 2,417] 121,156 


Change in total invested.... [4 1,381 |4+ 296 }4- 6,687 
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THE STANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY 


CONTINUED PROGRESS 
GREAT STRENGTH 


The one hundred and twenty-fifth annual 
general meeting of The Standard Life Assur- 
ance Company was held in Edinburgh on 
March 20th with Captain The Hon. Sir 
Archibald Cochrane, G-C.M.G., K.CS.L, 
D.S.O., R.N., in the chair. 


The manager and actuary having read the 


auditor’s report, the chairman said: 

Ladies and Gentlemen.—May I take it to 
b: your wish that the directors’ report, 
which is in your hands, be held as read ? 


I am happy to say that during the year 
under review no changes have taken place 
amongst our directors at home or overseas. 
The local boards of directors in Canada, the 
West Indies and Uruguay have rendered very 
valuable service and I should like to take this 
opportunity of putting on record our thanks 
for their assistance. During the course of 
the year we had the pleasure of visits from 
Mr G. C. Heward, of our Montreal Board, 
and Mr S. H. Banning, of our West Indies 
Board. Soon after the annual meeting a year 
ago I visited Canada to renew my acquain- 
tance with our colleagues on that side of 
ihe Adantic, and was accompanied by my co- 
director, Mr Watson. Another director from 
the Head Office Board, Mr Harrison, was also 
able to pay a visit to some of our Canadian 
offices last year. 


You may, perhaps, have seen that the exten- 

sion to our Head Office building is making 
progress. Shortage of materials, shortage of 
labour and exigencies of the weather make the 
maintenance of a time schedule somewhat 
hazardous ; but, if the present rate of progress 
is continued, I hope that this time next year 
we shall be in occupation. It may also be of 
imterest to members to know that we are 
reconstructing our office in Dublin. During 
the process of rebuilding there we have occu- 
pied temporary premises, but we hope to 
return to our;old address in the course of a 
few weeks, / 
_ You may already have seen from the 
hgures of our new business which appeared 
in the Press same weeks ago that the company 
has once again enjoyed a successful year. The 
report now in your hands shows that our new 
lle assurances total £23,385,000. Included 
in this is an amount of £8,813,000 of group 
life assurances effected on the lives of workers 
in industry, commerce and the professions, to 
whom we have in addition contracted to pay 
pensions amounting to £5,574,000 per annum 
when their working days have drawn to a 
close. I am glad to say that every country 
in which we operate has contributed a record 
amount of life assurance business. Through- 
out the United Kingdom and the Republic 
of Ireland, in Canada, the West Indies and 
Uruguay, the advantages of a policy with the 
Standard are becoming more and more 
appreciated and it is encouraging to think 
that in all these countries an increasing 
number of new members are joining with us 
M mutual association. 


REDUCTION IN EXPENSE RATIO 

Our premium income continues to expand 
and, during the past year, has increased from 
49,618,000 to F11.257,000. This increase, 
@ssociated with such economy of management 
«S IS consistent with efficiency, has reduced 
Cur expense ratio to 9.6 per cent. as com- 
pared with 10.6 per cent. last year. Members, 
1 am sure, will agree that this reduction in 


our expense ratio, having regard to the large 
amount of new business which we have 
absorbed, is an indication that the affairs of 
the company are being competently managed. 


Our assets, at a total of £87,000,000, show 
an increase of £11,000,000 over the figure 
which appeared in the balance sheet last year. 
During the review of our affairs that I gave 
a year ago, I was able to state that despite 
the severe depreciation in Stock Exchange 
values which had taken place in 1949, the 
value of our funds was then substantially in 
excess of the figures appearing in our balance 
sheet. During 1950 there has been an 
improvement in values and the margin in our 
favour is now much greater 


INCREASE IN RATE OF INTEREST 


The net rate of interest we have earned 
during the past year has increased from 
£3 16s. 2d. per cent. to £3 17s. 4d. per cent. 
This, I think you will agree, is a satisfactory 
achievement in view of the investment diffi- 
culties arising from the large increase in our 

remium income and the rapid growth of our 
unds. These difficulties have been aggravated 
by the nationalisation of coal, gas, electricity, 
transport, and now steel, with the consequent 
restriction of the field of investment. The 
net interest yield is an important factor in the 
ability of the company to maintain a good 
bonus. Our members will recollect that in 
1946 we took the precaution of changing our 
valuation rate for assurances from 24 per cent. 
to 2 per cent. and, consequently, the margin 
between our assumed rate of 2 per cent. and 
the rate actually earned, £3 17s. 4d. per cent., 
remains substantial. 


Last year I was able to say that our rate 
of intermediate bonus had been fixed at 33s. 
per cent. compound. The directors see no 
reason to alter this figure. As has been 
emphasised before, we endeavour to avoid 
short term fluctuations in the rate of bonus 
and it must be a matter of satisfactiow to our 
with-profit policyholders to feel that any 
bonus which we declare is well within our 
capacity. 


PURPOSE OF LIFE ASSURANCE 


Since the end of the war, and particularly 
during the last two years, there has been a 
to use for specialised purposes the 

facilities offered by life assurance companies 
—for example, endowment assurance schemes 
to provide or augment pensions for certain 
categories of senior staff. These pension 
ements have become widespread, and 
organisations in increasing numbers have been 
availing themselves of our ability to serve 
them in this matter. The full development 
of this class of business has been somewhat 
i by complicated taxation laws, but 
a Government Committee has been set up to 
review the whole subject and it is hoped that 
their recommendations will result in a general 
simplification of the law and an extension 
of the benefits of this type of assurance to 
self-employed individuals and to others who, 
under present legislation, are prevented from 
Quite properly and wisely, we think, we 
have catered for endowment assurance 
schemes of this type; but we have never 
lost sight of the fact that the basis of our 
business and the main purpose for which 
we exist is to provide insurance which gives 
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the maximum protection and security to the 
family. The present very heavy taxation 
and the threat of heavier to come, is likely 
to leave the average man and woman with 
very little to put aside for future security ; 
but it is surprising what can be done for a 
small regular payment and any of our staff 
will always be glad to show how a little can 
go a long way towards assuring the continu- 
ance of at least a reasonable part of the bread- 
winner’s earnings in the event of his early 
decease. 


THE FUTURE 


To attempt to assess the future is hazardous 
and, to do it with success, regard must be 
had to the past history of the Company. 
Until now we have succeeded in meeting and 
overcoming all the difficulties which the 
stresses and strains of world affairs have 
caused. In a short span of years we have 
grown from a moderate-sized company to 
one of the largest life assurance companies 
in the kingdom; our internal staff has 
competently dealt with this greatly increased 
business, while our outside staff has constantly 
striven to nerfect itself in mastering the in- 
creasing complexity of our trade. But we 
have not outgrown our strength. As I have 
said before, our expense ratio is falling and 
our interest earnings remain satisfactory, with 
the result that our with-profit policyholders 
continue to enjoy good bonuses. In short, 
there is no reason why the Standard should 
not ride out any storm with at least as great 
a measure of success as any other company, 
and await with quiet confidence what the 
future may bring. We have never been in a 
more favourable position to serve the public. 


MR DAVIDSON RETIRES 


For this very satisfactory state of affairs, 
credit is due in large measure to the ability, 
enthusiasm, and hard work of our Manager, 
Mr Davidson. On these grounds, as well as 
on those of a more personal nature, it is with 
very real regret that I have to inform you 
that Mr Davidson is retiring at the end of 
this month. This regret felt by the Board of 
Directors is, I know, shared in full by every- 
one who has worked with the Manager. Last 
summer Mr Davidson had a serious illness, 
and since then he has made a gallant struggle 
to resume his duties in full, But a time comes 
when in the interests of his family and of 
himself a man has to pay heed to the advice 
of his doctor. To Mr Davidson that time has 
come after 37 years with the Standard— 
latterly as Manager and Actuary. In recent 
years three things have happened—our busi- 
ness has greatly imcreased, our financial 
strength has remained unimpaired, and the 
team spirit has remained strong throughout 
the Company. Any man retiring from the 
position of Manager in these circumstances 
has the right to feel that he has done some- 
thing worth doing and done it well. And so 
Mr Chen goes, to be followed as General 
Manager and Actuary by Mr A. R. Reid, 
and good fortune is with us in that Mr Reid, 
with his great ability and knowledge of our 
affairs, is available to take over from Mr 
Davidson. I ask you to join with me in 
wishing them both all good fortune for the 
future. 


My term of office as Chairman ends after 
this meeting. During this time I have been 
able to visit each Branch of the Company 
except those in the West Indies, Uruguay 
and three Branches in the Maritime Provinces 
of Canada. Everywhere I have found a deter- 
mination to advance the affairs of our policy- 
holders, and the results of that determination 
shine out very clearly in the figures that I 
gave in the earlier part of this speech. 

I now move the formal adoption of the 
Report, Revenue Accounts, and Balance 
Sheet submitted. 


Mr. D. D. McPhie seconded the motion. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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NEWTON CHAMBERS AND COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


EXCELLENT TRADING RESULTS 
BONUS TO EMPLOYEES 
INCREASED DIVIDEND TO SHAREHOLDERS 
SIR SAMUEL ROBERTS’S REVIEW OF ACTIVITIES 


The ordinary general meeting of Newton 
Chambers and Company, Limited, was held 
at the Royal Victoria Hotel, Sheffield, on 
March 29th. In the absence abroad of the 
chairman, Sir Samuel Roberts, Bt., the 
managing director, Sir Harold West, presided. 

The secretary (Mr Andrew W. Grogan) 
read the notice convening the meeting and 
the report of the auditors. 

The following is the statement by the 
chairman which had been circulated with the 
report and accounts for the year to Decem- 
ber 31, 1950: 

The following statement is sent out with 
the accounts in lieu of a speech at the annual 
general meeting. This will enable share- 
holders to study the accounts and my com- 
ments on them and on the year’s working at 
the same time. It is thought that it 1s con- 
venient to shareholders to study these matters 
together, and not with an interval of one 
month between receiving the accounts and 
the print of the speech. 

The directors much regret the resignation 
of Lt.-Col. H W. Woodall, C.LE., M.LC.E., 
owing to ill-health. They wish to place on 
record their great appreciation of the valuable 
services rendered by him to the company and 
two subsidiary companies for the past 21 
years. 

They welcome to the board Mr A. M. 
Holbein, C.B.E., M.I.C.E., B.Sc., F.C.G.L, 
D.LC. Mr Holbein is a director of Demoli- 
tion and Construction Company, Limited, 
also of D. and C. and William Press, Limited, 
civil engineers and contractors, vice-president 
of the Federation of Civil Engineering Con- 
tractors, member of the Building Research 
Board, chairman of the technology com- 
mittee of the City and Guilds of London 
Institute and a member of the National 
Advisory Council on Education for Industry 
and Commerce. Mr Holbein is keenly in- 
terested in apprentice training. He is also 
a member of the committee appointed by the 
Government to inquire into the cause of un- 
official strikes in the London docks, 


PROFIT 


The gross profit of the year was £394,235 
as compared with £393,011 for the previous 
year This profit has been charged with the 
sum of £52,182 as an addition to the reserve 
for the replacement of fixed assets raising this 
res:rve to £395,668. 

The net profit amounts to £147,574 as 
compared with £167,446 in the previous year. 
This slight reduction in the net profit is 
accounted for by increase in profits tax and 
of income tax deferred in respect of initial 
allowances. 


EXCEPTIONAL YEAR BONUS TO EMPLOYEES 


The excellent trading results have been 
secured by the united efforts of the employees 
of the company who have applied themselves 
most conscientiously to their respective jobs, 
be they large or small, and your directors 
have provided in the accounts the sum of 
£25,006 for distribution in the fcrm of an 
extra week’s wages to all employees of the 
company. You have for many years ex- 
pressed thanks to the managers and all our 


employees at the annual general meeting for 
their services, and I am sure you will t 
equally pleased to approve this innovation in 
view of the exceptionally good trading results 
of the past year. 


SUPPLEMENTARY PENSIONS FUND 


We have this year transferred £25,000 to 
the supplementary pensions fund, of which 
£3,047 became available in respect of lapsed 
policies, the remaining £21,953 being set 
aside from current year’s profit. When I 
explained to you the reason for the creation 
of the supplementary pensions fund four 
years ago, you may remember that I said 
iz was the intention of the board to build 
up a fund on the advice of our actuary, so 
that our staff might have complete confidence 
in the safety of their pensions even under 
adverse economic conditions, The transfer 
of £25,000 is therefore to strengthen the fund 
on which depends the supplementation of the 
pensions contributed for by the employees of 
your company. It may be necessary for 
further small transfers to be made in the 
future. 


DIVIDEND 


It is proposed to increase the dividend for 
the year from 15 per cent. to 20 per cent. 
This increased dividend, which is equivalent 
to 44 per cent. only on the capital employed 
in the business, is moderate and reasonable, 
and certainly due to the shareholders. 


CAPITAL 


The nominal capital of the company is 
£650,000, which is far less than 25 per cent. 
of the actuai capital employed in the business, 
the reserves alone amounting to over three 
times the capital, and it is obvious that the 
capital structure of the company needs altera- 
tion. Unfortunately, it is not practicable to 
do this until the compensation money for the 
collieries and coke ovens (now nationalised) 
has been ascertained. In the meantime, as a 
small instalment, it is proposed to capitalise 
£50,000 of the reserves. This will mean that 
each shareholder will receive one new share 
for every thirteen now held, and the necessary 
resolution will be submitted at the meeting. 

There is one matter on the balance sheet 
to which I would draw your attention. The 
amount expended by the company on the 
Newton Chambers Sports Ground, £34,494, 
has been added tc the value of freehold and 
leasehold property, but as this is let at a 
nominal rent to the Thorncliffe Social and 
Recreational Association, the whole amount 
has been added to depreciation as a special 
provision, so although the company owns the 
recreation ground, the net value of the fixed 
assets of the company do not show any 
increase. 

Another point of interest is the extent to 
which money has been provided out of our 
own resources for the rehabilitation and ex- 
tension of buildings, plant and machinery, in 
recent years. During the past five years over 
£800,000 has been expended on capital items 
and further capital expenditure of £200,000 
has been authorised, including the provision 
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of up-to-date foundry baths. Expans; 

the excavator buildings and machinery < 
the provision of more machines for the heyy 
castings department has also been authorised 


CHEMICALS BRANCH 


The Chemicals Branch, although achievins 
a higher sales turnover than in 1949, had :. 
face very substantial increases in the prices 
of the raw materials used; in view of the 
need to combat inflation, selling prices wera 
not increased in 1950 although a still furthe: 
rise in the price of materials has since made 
this unavoidable and, despite the record sales 
turnover achieved, a reduction in the profits 
of this part of the company’s business wa; 
inevitable. Full use has been made of the 
new production facilities throughout the year 
in order to deal with the increased sales. 


HEAVY CONSTRUCTION DIVISION 


The Heavy Construction Division has 4 
very full order book. By means of improved 
methods and increased efficiency it achieved 
the most satisfactory results, both in sales 
turnover and profit, in spite of the increas- 
ing difficulties of iron and steel supplies which 
developed in the latter part of the year. For 
management purposes the Ensecote depart- 
ment was, during this year, merged with the 
heavy construction division. 


LIGHT CASTINGS DEPARTMENT 


The Light Castings Department has con- 
tinued to make most satisfactory progress and 
both sales turnover and profit are again sub- 
stantially improved. The mechanised foundr; 
has been well occupied throughout the year 
and a satisfactory share of competitive con- 
tracts for heating apparatus has been secured 
It is pleasing to report that our “ Redfyre” 
stoves business has greatly increased. 


MOBILE ENGINEERING DEPARTMENT 


The Mobile Engineering Department has 
had an exceedingly busy year and apprecia- 
tion of the quality of the N.C.K. Excavators 
has shown itself in a steadily increasing 
demand. Orders for our excavators have 
been obtained from many new overseas 
markets, including a considerable proportion 
from hard currency areas. 

The increasing demand for these machines 
has made extensions to our factories and 
additions to the machine tools and equipment! 
necess It is expected that a larger type 
of N.C.K. Excavator will be in production 
this year. 


SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 


Some progress has been made with claim: 
for compensation for our subsidiary com- 
panies. rncliffe Coal Distillation, Limited 
and N. C. Thorncliffe Collieries, Limited 
Full details of the claims have been prepare? 
and members of the valuation boards have 
made inspections both at the collieries and 
the coke ovens. It is, however, impossible t 
say when the compensaticn will be assessed. 

Thorncliffe Coal Distillation, Limited, has 
paid the full preference dividend and the 
customary ordinary dividend of 1s. per share 
for the 12 months ended December 31, 1950. 

N. C. Thorncliffe Collieries, Limited, 
showed a small loss for the year ended 
December 31, 1950, which has been carried 
forward in the books of that comp2ny. 

The company, well equipped with building»; 
machinery and finance, can face the future 
with confidence. Our thanks are due to our 
managing director, Sir Harold West, our 
local directors, mianagers and all who have 
worked loyally under his guidance to achieve 
oe eer satisfactory result. 


and accounts were adopted ; 


the final dividend of 12 per cent., — 
with the interim dividend of 7} per ae 
20 per cent. for the year, was approve. 
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e retiring directors, Mr L. W. Bickford 
Sith and Mr A. M. Holbein, C-BE., 
MLCE., were re-elected, and the remunera- 
tion of the auditors, Messrs. Blackburns, 
Robson, Coates and Company was fixed. 

Resolutions were passed approving the 
capitalisation of £50,000 of the reserves and 
, bonus distribution of one new share for 
every thirteen now held. 





SCOTTISH AMICABLE LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


A YEAR OF NOTABLE ACHIEVEMENTS 
COL. HUGH B. SPENS’ REVIEW 


The 125th annual general meeting of the 
Scottish Amicable Life Assurance Society was 
neld on March 28th in Glasgow, Sir J. Milne 
Barbour, Bt, D.L., M.P. (President of the 
Society), presiding. 

In moving the adoption of the report and 
accounts, Col. Hugh B, Spens, C.B.E., 
D.S.O., D.L. (chairman of the ordinary board 
of directors), said that for the Society the 
year 1950 had been notable in at least three 
-espects. In the first place, it had established 
fresh records in almost every aspect of the 
Society’s business. Secondly, it had brought 
:o a close another quinquennium for which 
most satisfactory results were now reported. 
Thirdly, it had completed the first quarter 
of the Society’s second century and had car- 
ried their long history forward to another 
important milestone. 


RECORD NEW BUSINESS 


Dealing first with the Society’s operations 
during 1950, it was noteworthy that the year’s 
net new business under individual life 
assurances had exceeded £6,000,000 for the 
first time and showed an increase of more 
than £1,000,000 over the corresponding 
figure for 1949. New group life assurance 
and pension business transacted during 1950 
was also far in excess of all previous records. 
The premium income increased last year by 
£500,000 to approximately £2,700,000—in 
addition to which annuity considerations 
amounted to £800,000. Thus, in this one 
year, the record sum of £3,500,000 had been 
entrusted to the Society by its members for 
safe investment and to obtain those forms of 
protection that could be secured only by 
means of life assurance and annuity contracts, 
he mortality experience during the past year 
was exceptionally favourable and the rate of 
terest earned on the funds was. slightly 
higher than in the preceding year. The record 
increase Of £2,250,000 in the Society’s funds 
had been well spread over the principal 
groups of investment, with the sole exception 
of British Government securities, which re- 
mained virtually unchanged in amount. The 
margin of appreciation on Stock Exchange 
investments, consisting of the excess of 
market values over balance-sheet values, had 
sen substantially during the year. 


SATISFACTORY OUTCOME OF QUINQUENNIAL 
VALUATION 


Turning to the results of the quinquennial 
valuation as at December 31, 1950, the 
liabilities had been valued on a conservative 
basis, While the assets had been subjected to a 
detailed review which showed their value to 
oe substantially in excess of the amount 
“Ppearing in the balance sheet. In the result, 
ihe net liability under all life assurance and 
annuity contracts was Sst ANT Li6—tbe 
amount of the fund being £23,773,387. The 
surplus as at December 1, 1950, was there- 
fore £1,372,381, of which the directors had 
decided to apply £1,229,430 to declare a 
compound reversionary bonus of 32s. 6d. per 
cent, per annum in respect of the past quin- 


quennium. This bonus represented an in- 
crease of 2s. 6d. per cent. over the rate 
declared for the preceding ten years. In the 
light of present conditions, both in this 
country and in the world at large, the direc- 
tors had thought it prudent to leave the rate 
of interim bonus payable on claims during 
the current year unchanged at its former level 
of 30s. per cent. per annum—this practice, 
however, being reviewed from year to year. 
It was noteworthy in this connection that, in 
respect of every year since the Society was 
founded in 1826, a compound bonus of at 
least 30s. per cent. had been declared. This 
record was believed to be unique in the his- 
tory of British life assurance. 


SERVICE OVER 125 YEARS 


This led to the third subject, the century 
and a quarter of service to the community 
which now stands to the credit of this old 
Society. I: was on January 1, 1826, that 
the Society was founded in Glasgow. From 
these early beginnings the Society had grown 
and prospered. Branches were opened in 
other cities and in 1850 a most important 
step was taken when the Society’s London 
office was opened and an influential London 
board was appointed. Looking back to the 
centenary meeting, one was struck by the 
expansion which had taken place in every 
phase of the Society’s activities during the 
past quarter-century. The annual premium 
income was then £600,000 ; it was now over 
£2,600,000. The funds were then 
£9,000,000 ; they were now over £24,000,000. 
The new business in the whole quingquennium 
1921-25 was £6,000,000—a figure which was 
comfortably exceeded in the one year now 
under review. Thus, on this 125th anniver- 
sary, it could justifiably be claimed that the 
Society was not only venerable but virile and 
was worthily upholding its long tradition in 
the world of life assurance. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 





GENERAL INVESTORS 
AND TRUSTEES 


MR S. S. LAMERT’S STATEMENT 


The forty-fourth annual general meeting 
of the General Investors and Trustees, 
Limited, was held on March 29 in London, 
Mr Sidney S. Lamert (the chairman) pre- 
siding. 

The following is an extract from his cir- 
culated statement : — 

Despite nerve-wracking news from the Far 
East, and in face of gloomy forebodings re- 
garding the coming Budget, markets have 
maintained a firm front throughout. They 
have been helped, no doubt, by the stream 
of dividend increases which numbers of in- 
dustrial companies have felt themselves justi- 
fied in declaring. 

Your widely distributed portfolio of invest- 
ments has had its full share of the dividend 
imcreases to which I have referred. In the 
result our “normal” income from dividends 
and interest has increased from £128,208 in 
the previous year to £140,592 in the year 
under review, enabling us to recommend the 
payment of a bonus of 2 per cent, in addi- 
tion of the final dividend of 7 per cent. on 
the Ordinary Stock. 

We have: securities valued at £2,703,569, 
against an issued amount of share and loan 
capital of £1,671,200. We also have £85,461 
on current and deposit accounts at the bank. 

We propose in future to pay the basic 
dividend of 10 cent. in two equal parts. 
You may, therefore, expect to receive 5 per 
cent. in October and with the final of 5 per 
cent. in March of next year, perhaps a bonus 
tepetition. 

A preliminary survey indicates that the 
present year’s income should not be less than 
that of the year under review. 

The report was adopted. 8 
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SCOTTISH MUTUAL 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


A YEAR OF OUTSTANDING 
ACHIEVEMENT 


The sixty-eighth annual general meeting 
of the Scottish Mutual Assurance Society, 
Limited, was held on March 28th at Glasgow, 
Sir John Craig, C.B.E., D.L. (the chairman) 
presiding. 

The chairman, in the course of his speech, 
said; 

Although this is the sixty-eighth annual 
meeting of the company, it is the first to be 
held under our new name, the Scottush 
Mutual Assurance Society, Limited. 


The year 1950 has been one of outstanding 
achievement in the new business field. The 
new ordinary sums assured, gross and net, 
are record figures and have exceeded 
£2,000,000 for the first time. Under the 
group life and pension schemes the group 
sums assured and group pensions are also 
record figures. The total net new sums 
assured amount to £2,655,260. 


THE ACCOUNTS 


For the first time our gross premium 
income exceeds £1,000,000, the amount of 
the life assurance fund exceeds £10,000,000 
and our total assets exceed £11,000,000. All 
these figures are satisfactory in themselves 
and are further evidence that the company 
is giving good service to the assuring public. 

he gross and net rates of interest earned 
on the life fund are a few pence lower than 
in the previous year. The slight fall is 
accounted for by the fact that the directors 
throughout the year kept substantial sums 
of money on deposit at short call and were 
thus able to take advantage of suitable invest- 
ment opportunities as they arose. Since 
the beginning of the year most of the avail- 
able money has been invested at a satisfactory 
rate of interest. 


On the outgo side claims by death are 
£50,000 more than in 1949 but are still less 
by a good margin than the amount expected 
according to the mortality table used in the 
valuation. Sums payable on maturity are 
down by £45,000. Payments under surrenders 
are up to the highest figure since 1939. 


The life assurance fund has increased by 
£440,000 a record in any one year and as I 
have stated is now over £10,000,000. 


The capital redemption fund is a small 
one and shows a small normal increase follow- 
ing the unusual fall in the previous year. 


The accident and general fund continues 
in a healthy condition, premiums being up 
slightly and claims pleasingly low. 


BALANCE-SHEET FEATURES 


On the liabilities side of the balance sheet 
the only substantial change is in the item life 
claims outstanding, where the figure is rather 
lower than usual this year, On the assets 
side the amount of mortgages On property is 
up by nearly £200,000, and has increased 
further since the date of the balance sheet. 
British Government securities have been 
reduced by nearly £600,000, but part of this 
has been replaced following on the nationali- 
sation of the steel industry. Debentures, 
Preference and Ordinary stocks all show sub- 
stantial increases, as does the item money at 
short call and cash in bank, to which I have 
already referred. Over the year there. has 
been on the whole a rise in Stock Exchange 
security values, and there is a comfortable 
margin between the book value and the 
market value of the securities held by us. 
The company is in a sound financial con- 
dition and the directors have every confidence 
in its continued success. 


The report was adopted. 
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INDIAN JUTE MILLS ASSOCIATION 


IMPROVED OUTLOOK FOR RAW MATERIALS 


MR J. R. WALKER’S SURVEY 


The annual general meeting of the Indian 
Jute Mills Association was held at the Royal 
Exchange, Calcutta, on Friday, March 9th. 


Mr J. R. Walker, F.T.L, M.L.A., the 
chairman, said: Though some relief is in 
sight our position in regard to supplies of 
raw material became more precarious as 
1950 progressed. It is the Indian jute 
industry, more than any other sector of the 
economy, which has paid the price of the 
prolonged deadlock between the two rupees, 
which we rejoice to know is now at an end, 
Our troubles are primarily due not to mis- 
management, speculative influences, greed 
or ineptitude, but to the physical par- 
tition of the sub-continent in which the 
industry had for nearly 100 years grown up 
as a homogenous whole In the last analysis 
more than eighty per cent. of our troubles 
are on the physical plane and are the direct 
outcome of circumstances over which we 
have never had any kind of control. We had 
of necessity to resort to shifts and expedients 
which could not but be distasteful to all con- 
cerned, and it is a matter of gratification that 
we have done as well as we have. When 
we are able to see the events of the past 
twelve months in their proper perspective 
we shall look back on the tempestuous times 
from which we are now emerging as a 
period in which we acquitted ourselves 
reasonably well and with profit to the 
country which so greatly depends upon our 
products for its earnings of foreign exchange. 


We are living in another wave of world 
inflation and, whereas a year or two ago our 
fear was that we would be priced out of our 
traditional markets, the position is today 
that the prices of competitive and substitute 
materials have risen comparatively and sub- 
stantially more than the prices of jute manu- 
factures. Imperfect as our controls may 
have been in other respects they have at 
least prevented a run-away price inflation in 
our own industry To this extent our cus- 
tomers have reason to be thankful, though 
we all sympathise with them in their 
inability to purchase all the goods they 
would like to. 


TRADE PACT WELCOMED 


What is required for the industry to put 
its house in order is a period of stable 
economic relations between India and 
Pakistan, and we warmly welcome the 
recently concluded trade pact. So far as 
the jute industry is concerned there can be 
no two opinions as to the value of the pact. 
It has come just in time to save us from 
a prolonged stoppage of work. Even now 
much will depena upon the spirit in which 
it is carried out. The transport problem 
has already been accorded high priority in 
official discussions, and we have secured the 
approval of Government to our working in 
direct contact with the Pakistan Jute Board 
to ensure expeditious movement of ten lakhs 
of bales from that country. Under the pact 
we are promised 1 million bales of raw 
jute between now and June 30th and for the 
subsequent twelve months we are to receive 
a further 2,500,000 bales. This represents 
approximately half our total requirements of 


raw jute material and then only if we con- 
tinue to work our present somewhat restricted 
programme of hours and machinery. The 
rest will have to be made good by Indian 
grown jute and the industry’s real margin of 
safety lies in maintaining the Indian crop at 
a figure of not less than 3,500,000 bales 
(exclusive of Mesta and Bimli) and many of 
us would like to see a good deal more. 


DEARER RAW JUTE 


Our jute, from whatever source it comes, 
is going to cost us more. So far as Pakistan 
jute is concerned we have to make good the 
difference in the exchange value of the two 
rupees and the price of Indian jute has got 
to bear some relation to that of the imported 
fibre. In a sense the industry is making a 
deferred part payment for the benefits of 
devaluation which the country has otherwise 
enjoyed since September, 1949. In the altered 
circumstances, following recognition by India 
of the Pakistan rate of exchange, we re- 
viewed our position and urged upon Govern- 
ment that controls should now end. I am 
now able to tell you of Government’s decision 
to end control over prices of raw jute and 
jute goods. Government have insisted, how- 
ever, on the retention of those powers of 
directioning under which I as Jute Controller 
have since 1949 been empowered to act. 
We must accept that decision and hope that 
events will work so that resort to these 
powers will be dictated solely by overriding 
necessity. Liaison between Government and 
the Association will ensure that raw jute 
prices will not get completely out of hand. 


The Association have accordingly been 
appointed by Government as nominees for 
the receipt and distribution of the first 
350,000 bales of Pakistan jute constituting 
the direct Government to Government pur- 
chase, and it is hoped by the end of this 
month that the jute in question will have 
been moved into the mills. The price will 
be, I reckon, somewhere in the region of 
Rs. 58 per maund (1.06 shillings per Ib.). 
Details of licences for the import of the 
balance of the jute due from Pakistan are 
being worked out, and it is agreed by 
Government that nothing should be allowed 
to impede the free and rapid movement of 


jute to the mills through normal trade 
channels. 


MARKETS AND DIRECTIONING 


Principal consuming markets have not had 
all the goods they would have liked. But the 
following is a summary of how they have 
fared under “directioning ” as compared with 
normal offtake. America leads as a consumer 
of hessian cloth and on a five-year average 
prior to World War II she took over 53 per 
cent. of our exports of these goods. In the 
jute year July, 1949, to June, 1950, we 
exported to America 58 per cent. of our total 
exports ; in the six months July-December, 
1950, the figure was 62 per cent. On the 
five-year prewar average we shipped to 
Argentina almost 14} rae of our total 
hessian exports. In 1 50 we shipped 15 
per cent., and in the six months July- 
December, 1950, we shipped just over 124 
peeve In the matter of ing goods 
ndia is our biggest market, and after that 
comes Australia which normally takes about 
14 per cent. of our sacking exports. In the 
jute year 1949-50 we shipped there prac- 
tically 17 per cent. and in the six months 
July-December, 1950, practically 28 per cent. 
of our total exports. 
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ANGLO-FRENCH 
EXPLORATiON COMPANY 
LIMITED 


INVESTMENT POLICY 


The sixty-first annual general i 
The Anglo-French Exploration x ta 
Limited, was held on March 29th in London. 


The chairman, Mr F. R. Cottell A.C 

~! a ° ° > CA 
in the course of his speech, said: Our oo 
ments stand in the books at £929,853 and are 
valued at £1,085,782. We have widened 
somewhat the range of our holdings in 
Orange Free State gold mining companies 
Our preponderant interest in the Rand gold- 
mining industry remains in the mines along 
what is generally known as the West Wits 
= eee I cal hopeful that rene the next 
your company will begin to rea 
the benefit of its long-term policy of aa 
ment in mines in this area. Our other invest- 
ments include our holdings in Apex (Trini- 
dad) Oilfields, Anglo-Burma Tin Company, 
Apex Mines and Rooiberg Minerals, and 
carefully selected holdings in the Northern 

Rhodesian copper and Malayan tin mines. 


The amount available for appropriation is 
£69,143, We recommend a Bividend of 7 
per cent., which requires £30,938. The profit 
carried forward is £28,945. 


PRICE OF GOLD 


No change has occurred in the world 
official price of gold but there is increasing 
evidence that official policy is out of line with 
realities. The gold mining industry in South 
Africa has benefited from sales of gold in the 
form of fully fabricated and semi-processed 
articles, but it is now clear that a large part 
of these sales has found its way into free 
markets at premium prices over and above 
the amounts received by the gold mining 
industry. 

It has recently been revealed that on world 
markets the present turnover of premium 
gold sales exceeds by 50 per cent. the total 
gold production of South Africa. Moreover, 
the International Monetary Fund has 
announced that such sales have recently been 
increasing at a rate which indicated that at 
least part found its way into private hoards, 
and the Fund has issued a directive that 
consultations should be held with member 
countries to draw up more effective methods 
of implementing the Fund’s policy on gold 
sales. However, other gold producing coun- 
tries are likely to follow South Africa in 
obtaining si facilities for selling gold 
above the official price, and the question 
arises as to how long the International Mone- 
tary Fund can continue to maintain this art- 
ficial position. 

Is it not time that the price of gold, like 
wheat, wool, cotton, base metals and other 

ities should be allowed to reflect 
something nearer its real value in the much 
over-valued currencies of the — io 
long as gold is kept at an artificially low 
eo it oe fulfl its true functions and 
the currencies of the world will continue to 
indicated on the last 
two occasions on which I have addressed 
, a change in the value of the currencies 
members of the International Monetary 
is required in order to bring curren- 
line with their real value in terms 
I in no doubt that events will, 
fi the International Monetary 
the realities of the situation, but 
while the world will suffer from 
i ir policy imposes 

pon the functions of gold. 
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The position of the company is a sirong 
one and there is no reason to expect that the 
will not be at 


revenue for the current year 
alee 


The report was adopted. 
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CENTRAL LINE SISAL 
ESTATES. 


SUBSTANTIALLY IMPROVED RESULTS 
MR E. W. BOVILL’S STATEMENT 


The fourteenth annual general meeting of 
Central Line Sisal Estates Limited was held 
on March 14th in London, Mr E, W. Bovill 
(the chairman) presiding. ; 

The following is an extract from his 
circulated statement :— 

The accounts now presented show a profit 
of £141,625, after charging all _London 
expenses and depreciation on buildings and 
machinery and after providing for rotation 
planting. Taxation will absorb £79,030. 
You will note that as a matter of prudence 
we have made full provision for United 
Kingdom income tax in dispute amounting 
10 £15,700. : 

The general reserve has been increased by 
£30,000, bringing it up to £70,000. As a 
result of the sale of Kiwege and Megude 
Estates, our capital reserve has been increased 
10 £59,418. The board have therefore felt 
able to recommend the payment of a final 
dividend of 20 per cent., less tax, making with 
the interim dividend paid on June 30, 1950, 
25 per cent., less tax, for the year. | 

Our production of fibre and tow totalled 
3,499 tons against 3,724 the previous year. 
The totals are not comparable because from 
the end of February we were operating only 


two estates instead of four. But allowing for ~ 


this the results for 1949-50 were a substantial 
improvement on those for the previous year. 

The improved results were due to a better 
labour supply and less mechanical trouble 
in our factories. Against these favourable 
circumstances must be set the severe drought 
of 1949 which persisted during the first half 
of the year under review, and we are still 
suffering from its adverse effects. 

Our costs of production were unduly high, 
which was partly due to a 50 per cent. in- 
crease in the cost of foodstuffs, which affected 
every operation on the estates. In the middle 
of the year the Tanganyika Government 
imposed a wholly unexpected export tax of 
5 per cent. on the f.o.b. price of sisal. 

As I told you last year, we have rented 
from Government 2,000 acres of land for 
the growing of food crops for our labour 
force. This we call Wami Farm. During 
the year we planted about 200 acres with 
maize and beans, and cleared or partly 
cleared a further area of about 200 acres. 
During the current year we hope to increase 
the area under crops to 600 acres, the pro- 
duce of which should materially reduce the 
cost of feeding our labour force. 


SALE OF KIWEGE AND MGUDE ESTATES 


A notable event was the sale of our Kiwege 
and Mgude estates, which as sharcheldiers 
were informed was negotiated towards the 
close of the financial year. These estates, 
while having considerable merits, were not 
as good as Pangawe and Kingolwira, and 
their comparative remoteness from our head- 
quarters at Pangawe made them difficult to 
control, especially when, as sometimes hap- 
pened, the communicating road became 
impassable. We appear to have timed the 
sale wisely, and I hope that shareholders will 


‘Tegard the price of £200,000 as eminently 


satisfactory. 

Shareholders will recollect that our Kingol- 
wira estate has been leased from the 
Custodian of Enemy Property since Sep- 
tember, 1939. Although it had always been 
our hope that we might ultimately be able 
to purchase this very fine estate, which most 
conveniently adjoins Pangawe, there 
never any certainty that we should be able 
to do so. After the close of the year under 
Teview the company was offered Kingolwira 


é 


which, £58,900, was payable on a royalty 
basis. The price appeared reasonable to the 
board and the offer was accepted. The estate 
was taken over on January Ist last by a 
wholly-owned subsidiary company, called 
Kingolwira Sisal Estate Limited, which we 
formed for this purpose and which will be 
controlled in East Africa. The accounts of 
this subsidiary will be incorporated in con- 
solidated accounts. 

Last year I warned you that the high 
prices for sisal then ruling, averaging about 
£120 per ton c.if. for all grades, were not 
a matter for unqualified congratulation on 
account of the encouragement they were 
giving to substitutes for sisal fibre. Since 
then the price has risen to over £220 per 
ton for No. 1 grade, so the warning I then 
uttered is more than ever necessary. That 
a time of stress is in store for us cannot be 
too firmly impressed on the mind of every 
shareholder. To meet it the board are 
making every effort to improve the efficiency 
of the company’s estates ; and they trust that 
shareholders will appreciate the need to pur- 
sue a very conservative dividend policy. 

The report and accounts were unanimously 
adopted. 


THE INVERESK PAPER 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


RESULTS EXCEED EXPECTATIONS 
MR B. H. BINDER ON THE OUTLOOK 


The twenty-eighth annual general meeting 
of The Inveresk Paper Company, Limited, 
was held on March 29th in London. 
Mr B. H. Binder, F.C.A., the chair- 
man, in the course of his speech, 
said : Your directors are gratified that 
the results are better than had at one 
time seemed possible. Last March the 
outlook was unfavourable owing to a general 
reduction in demand through the natural 
reluctance of buyers to purchase on a falling 
market. The subsequent recovery in the 
profits for the whole year are largely due to 
the increased demand during the latter part 
of the financial year resulting in increased 
production at a more remunerative margin of 
profit. Although general operating costs con- 
tinued to rise, they were offset by higher sale 
prices and the cumulative effect of improve- 
ments and economies arising from the con- 
tinued group capital expenditure which has 
amounted to nearly £2,000,000 during the 
last three years and is continuing. 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 


The group’s trading profits amounted to 
£1,391,000, about £480,000 more than the 
disappointing results of the previous year. It 
should be noted that these profits are about 
£80,000 less than those for the year 1948. 
After charging taxation, the net consolidated 
profits amounted to £587,595. Practically 
all group companies comprising some 30 com- 
panies have contributed to these improved 
results which, in particular, have been 
assisted this year by the recovery in the 
earning capacity of the Inveresk Mill, whose 
operations were dislocated in the preceding 
year during the installation of the new power 
plant and mill improvements. 

Your directors felt justified in recommen- 
ding an increase in the dividend to 20 per 
cent. This increase represents only a small 
return on the £2,000,000 of capital expendi- 
ture made during the last three years of which 
nearly £1,800,000 has been accumulated 
during that period by provision for deprecia- 
tion and increasing reserves. This dividend 
only represents 3.1 per cent. on the present 
capital and reserves attributable to the 
Ordinary stockholders, which is a modest 
return. 

The total current assets amount to 
£6,781,000 and exceed current liabilities and 
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provisions totalling £2,361,000 by £4,420,000, 
an increase of £50,000 over last year notwith- 


standing the large amount of capital expendi- 
ture. 


RESERVES EXCEED £3,550,000 


The group’s reserves, excluding future 
taxation, now total £3,556,000, an increase 
of £390,000. The stock reserves hav« 
been increased by over £200,000 to £408,006 
as a safeguard in case of our having to write 
down the value of stocks on a falling market. 


THE OUTLOOK 


The future is overshadowed by the inter- 
national situation and prospects for the 
current year will be affected by many factors 
beyond our control. In particular we are 
faced with a world shortage of materials. 

Profits for the first five months of the 
current financial year have been satisfactory. 
Prices of all materials have risen sharply and 
are continuing to rise owing to increased 
demand and have reached dangerous heights 
which are causing us grave anxiety. Genera! 

rating costs also continue to rise but every 
effort is being made to effect economies in 
working. In fact our capital expenditure 
programme has always been inspired by this 
objective. 

We are now beginning to reap the benefits 
of much of our capital expenditure which 
will stand us in good stead to meet future 
competition and difficulties. Since the end 
of the war our capital expenditure has totalled 
£24 million and commitments still outstand- 
ing will absorb a further £14 million, but it 
should be appreciated that these large capital 
outlays will necessitate increased provision for 
depreciation. This capital expenditure pro- 
gramme has so far been financed entirely out 
of our own resources which amply justifies 
our policy of ploughing back substantial 
surplus profits into the business. 

All our existing resources will be required 
to finance our present capital expenditure 
programme and to provide the additional 
working capital now needed, particularly if 
raw material prices are maintained. 

Gradually during the years the present 
strong financial position has been built up and 
we feel confident that the reserves we have 
accumulated will enable us to overcome future 
difficulties, including the effects of further 
inflation or a fall in commodity prices. 

The chairman concluded with a tribute to 
the managing director, management, staff and 
workpeople. 

The report was adopted. 


CHURCHILL AND SIM 
LIMITED 


ACTIVITIES MAINTAINED 


The thirteenth annual general meeting of 
Churchill and Sim, Limited (Timber 
Brokers), was held on March 28th in London. 

The accounts for the year ended December 
31, 1950, show a net profit, before taxation, of 
£91,051 ; £20,000 has been placed to reserve, 
bringing the total of reserves to £170,000, 
and a final dividend of 9 per cent. has been 
paid on the ordinary shares making an un- 
changed 15 per cent. total for the year 1950. 

The following is an extract from the state- 
ment by the chairman, Mr A. Chatterton 
Sim, which was circulated with the accounts. 

It is with the deepest regret that I have 
to report the death of one of your directors, 
Mr B. E. A. de Maré, who died in Stock- 
holm during July last. In addition to being 
a founder director of your company, Mr 
de Maré had occupied an eminent position 
in the trade both in this country and in 
Sweden. Numerous expressions of esteem 
and regret were received when he died. 

Our profits for 1950 are less than for 1949. 
Notwithstanding that the total U.K. imports 
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of sawn softwood declined by about 27 per 
cent. compared with the previous year, your 
company’s trading activity has been well 
maintained, and the reduction in profits can 
be attributed mainly to che unusually large 
volume of contracts the shipment of which 
has been deferred from 1950 to 1951 owing 
to shortage of sea transport strikes and other 
circumstances over which we have no control. 

The first full year of private trading in 
imported hardwood has been of benefit to 
your company and has created a demand for 
bill credits. This resumption of one of our 
normal functions is reflected in the balance 
sheet by the reduction in our holding of gilt- 
edged securities. 

Partial decontrol of the softwood trade was 
initiated in the autumn of 1950, but the bulk 
of the softwood continues to be purchased 
solely by the Timber Controller. Given 
favourable conditions there is some hope that 
the whole of the national purchasing of 
sterling softwoods may be restored to private 
enterprise, perhaps some time during 1951. 
The rising price tendency has continued and 
a pronounced upwards movement began last 
summer and has resulted in softwood prices 
reaching record high levels—at present over 
50 per cent. higher f.o.b. than in mid-season 
1950 and with a continuing rising trend. 
These high values represent five or six times 
the prewar value of the timber, and although 
satisfactory from the viewpoint of earnings 
on commission are likely severely to tax the 
financial resources of the trade. 

The course of the timber market durin 
1951 is so dependent upon the politic 
situation that I do not feel qualified to make 
any forecast. 

The report and accounts were approved, 
and new articles of association were also 
adopted. 


LONDON AND LOMOND 
INVESTMENT TRUST 


THE HON. W. B. L. BARRINGTON’S 
STATEMENT 


The twentieth annual general meeting of 
London & Lomond Investment Trust, 
Limited, will be held at 116, Old Broad 
Street, London, E.C.2, on April 11, 1951. 

The following is the statement by the chair- 
man, the Hon. W. B. L. Barrington, circu- 
lated with the report and accounts : 

The gross revenue from investments 
amounted to £126,052, an increase ‘of 
£15,514 which arose partly from the fact 
that the funds were more fully invested, but 
in the main represented increased dividends 
received from investments held. The amount 
earned on the ordinary stock was equivalent 
to 27.16 per cent. The directors recommend 
that the dividend on the ordinary stock in 
issue during the whole of the year should be 
raised to 17} per cent. by a final payment of 
12} per cent. The additional £20,000 ordinary 
stock issued last autumn also ranks for this 
final dividend. £10,000 has been transferred 
from profit and loss account to general 
reserve which now amounts to £160,000. 
After the appropriation to general reserve and 
provision for dividends there will remain 
£5,428 of surplus net revenue to be added 
to the amount carried forward at the credit 
of profit and loss account. 

If these recommendations are adopted the 
disposal of the net available revenue after 
expenses and income tax will be as follows : 


per cent. 
Debenture stock interest ...... 204 
Preference stocks dividends... 15 
Ordinary stock dividends...... 404 
Retained by company .......... 24 
100 


INVESTMENT POSITION 


At January 31, 1951, the total value of the 
Aa as stated in the balance sheet 
was {2,414,675 which was {£443,502 more 
than the te amount of their book 
values at t date. My usual summary 


shows the position this year to have been 





as follows : £ 
Appreciation in value of invest- 

CNG ies citecs catienmesscueves 443,502 
Share premium account ......... 40,000 
Capital reserve ..........sseseeeeree 533,331 
General reserve — .......scccossseee 160,000 
Profit and loss account...........+ 24,777 

£1,201,610 





which means that at January 31, 1951, after 
providing for the final dividend recommended, 
each £100 of ordinary stock was represented 
by net assets of approximately £529. This 
compares with £427 at the close of the 
previous financial year. 


ISLE OF THANET 
BUILDING SOCIETY 


PROGRESS MAINTAINED 


Addressing the one hundred and _ first 
annual general meeting of the Isle of Thanet 
Building Society at Ramsgate on March 15th, 
Mr H. J. D. Fuller (chairman) said that, 
although this was the last occasion on which 
they would meet as its members, there could 
be little cause for regret. Indeed, the meet- 
ing might well be regarded as a preliminary 
celebration of May Ist, when they would 
unite with their old friends and good neigh- 
bours, the Hastings Permanent. 

Referring to progress, Mr Fuller said that 
during 1950 investment income reached 
£1,300,000 Although not quite so high as 
the corresponding figure for 1949, this repre- 
sented a great achievement, and came from 
all parts of the country. Over the same 
period £1,670,000 had been advanced, chiefly 
to those buying houses for owner-occupation, 
and to sitting tenants. 

Total assets had increased by over £500,000 
to reach £7,875,120, and the substantial sum 
of £23,009 had been added to reserves. 
Trustee securities stood at a higher figure 
than the value shown in the society’s books, 
and in addition to these investments there 
was a bank balance of £350,000. 

In view of the priority given to rearma- 
ment, it seemed obvious that they could not 
expect any increase in the housing pro- 
gramme. However, there was every justifica- 
tion for the new Minister to review the ratio 
of houses to be built for sale, so as to provide 
that substantial section of the community 
with the opportunity of home-ownership for 
which they sought. At present, such people 
were practically compelled to accept council 
tenancy. Quite apart from restoring the free- 
dom of individual choice, such a measure 
would help to arrest the growing burden of 
local and national taxation imposed by the 
a subsidy required for every council 

use. 

It should not be beyond the wit of their 
planners, said Mr Fuller, to make this, over- 
due adjustment, and so provide builders with 
the incentive to erect more houses, possibly 
at less cost. He hoped, therefore, that the 
new Minister would review the problem im- 
partially and dispassionately, and give “ fair 
shares ” to would-be home-owners as well as 
to would-be tenants. They realised, of 
course, that the proper development of their 
country must be subject to planning at both 
national and local levels, but surely it was 
never intended that this should create con- 
ditions wherein the skill and enterprise of the 
private builder was frustrated and almost 
sterilised. 

The report was adopted. 
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BOWMAKER LIMITED 
CONSIDERABLY IMPROVED RESULTS 


The twenty-third annual general i 
of Bowmaker Limited was held on Mare 


29th in Bournemouth, Mr Tom H. Hewit, 
iding. 


The following is an extract from his c; 
culated statement: It is with pleasure that 
I am able to report that the accounts fo, 
the year ended October 31, 1950, show con. 
siderable improvement. The consolidated 
profit before taxation amounts to £165,204 
compared with £126,535. Our trading profit 
has increased by no less than £74,264. Your 
directors recommend a final dividend of 74 
per cent. on the ordinary shares, thus main- 
taining a rate of 10 per cent. for the year, 

The consolidated balance sheet reflects the 
general improvement in the company’s 
strength with capital and revenue reserves 
and undistributed profits now totalling 
£207,814. 

Bowmaker (Ireland) Limited carries on 
precisely the same type of business as the 
parent company. To some extent, its acti- 
Vities ate limited by restrictions similar to 
those experienced by the parent company, 
but it has built up an excellent goodwill. 

Bowmaker (Plant) Limited has now been 
appointed distributor for the products of the 
Caterpillar Tractor Company of Peoria, 
U.S.A., covering a large territory in the Mid- 
lands and South-West of England and Wales. 
“ Caterpillar” traciors and other products 
have a world-wide reputation for quality and 
performance and Bowmaker (Plant) Limited 
is well experienced and capone? to handle 
this important agency. Our directors are 
confident that this association will prove a 
successful and worthwhile move. 

Norcon Limited manufactures concrete 
pipes and other concrete products. It is well 
established in the trade and its products are 
in increasing demand. 

The report was adopted. 


JEREMIAH ROTHERHAM 
AND COMPANY, LIMITED 


CAUSES OF LOWER PROFITS 


The fifty-third annual general meeting of 
Jeremiah Rotherham and Company, Limited, 
was held on March 28th in London, Mr 
Joseph Hockley (chairman and managing 
director) presiding. seve 

The following is an extract from his cir- 
culated statement : — 

The trading for the year shows a reduc- 
tion of profit of £15,280 as against the pre- 
vious year. Although sales for the first four 
months showed an increase, the unseason- 
able spring and summer weather had an 
adverse effect on the fashion side of the 
trade. This, together with a further reduced 
margin of profit by the Board of Trade on 
Utility goods, is accountable for the lower 

rofit. : 
: The burden of purchase tax on certain 
non-Utility goods still creates a resistance by 
retailers and the public to purchase goods 
bearing the tax. I sincerely hope that the 
Wholesale Textile Association, 
pressing the Chancellor of the Exchequer for 
a reduction of the 66% to 33} on certain 
non-Utility household goods, will have a 
favourable result. 

The net ing for the year amounted to 
£97,525, as against £112,805. The _— 
tors © a dividend of 6 per cen 
and a bonus of 4 per cent., making 10 pet 
cent. for the year on the ordinar ae 

It is impossible to attempt to forecast Tor 
the future. Orders for later deliveries arc 
coming in satisfactorily, but the indications 
are of further increases in prices and 4 
reduced volume of available goods. We arc 


still faced with increased expenses and a 
still further increase in carriage costs. 
The report was adopted 
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NOTICES 


NATIONAL COAL BOARD—EAST MIDLANDS DIVISION 
ECONOMIC STATISTICIAN 


Applications are invited for the position of Economic Statistician 
in the East Midlands Division. ot 

The successful applicant must have considerable skill in sifting 
statistical data and in higher statistical analysis. 

Salary will be in accordance with qualifications and experience of 
the successful applicant. : 

Applications, giving full details of age, experience and qualifica- 
tions should be addressed, not later than fourteen days after publica- 
tion of this advertisement, to: The peed National Coal Board, 
East Midlands Division, Sherwood Lodge, Arnold, nr. Nottingham. 

Envelopes to be marked “ S8.V.72.” 


THE BRITISH IRON AND STEEL RESEARCH ASSOCIATION 


Economist required by the above Association to carry out 
Operational Research in the Iron and Steel Industry. Good degree 
in economics and knowledge of statistics essential. 

Age range 23—28. : 

Salary according to age, qualifications and experience, 

Post is superannuated under the F.S.S.U. 





Location of work London. : & 
Written applications only, ine full curriculum vitae to the 
Personnel cer. B.I.S.R.A., 11, Park Lane, W.1. 


euonaierinencanenentsirneinias nenaatses atten en aomnare _ mene 


} ALLIOL COLLEGE, Oxford, proposes to elect an Official Fellow 
(or appoint a Lecturer) in Politics as from September 29, 1951, 
and invites applications, to be received not later than April 30, 1951. 
The choice of the College will nof necessarily be confined to those 
who apply. Details may oe obtained from the College Secretary. 
YOUNG MEN of good education between 20 years and 24 years of 
age required by The Eastern Bank Ltd, for service in their 
London office, Apply by letter only, wing. full particulars and 
-xperience to The Accountant, Dept. he Eastern Bank Limited, 
2 end 3, Crosby Square, London, E.C.3. 








RADUATE in Economics and Law-—B.A. Cantab Hons. Econs. 
‘J with first class honours, LL.B.—aged 30, at present director of 
firm engaged in specialised construction and with previous com- 
mercial and financial experience including four figure position with 
group engaged in wholesale and retail distribution, is anxious for 
personal reasons to obtain a full time, permanent administrative or 
a poten in London with a large or well-established company. 
— box le 








A WELL-KNOWN Industrial Organisation with world-wide 
interests manufacturing electric welding equipment has a vacancy 
for a personal assistant to the managing director. University degree, 
preferably a works and general technical background, administrative 
ability essential.— Apply giving details of age, qualifications, experi- 
ence, E., to Box No. F, A.K. Advg., 212A, Shaftesbury Avenue, 








NFORMATION Bulletins, Journals of Societies or Institutions: 
editing, design, layout and finalisation of text for printer. 


Moderate fees, Inquiries from Embassies, literary, social and 
industrial bodies.—Box 589, 














CCOUNTANT-STATISTICIAN, F.1.A.C., wide practical experience, 
+4 administration, budgetary control, standard costs, and statistics, 
requires position of greater scope and responsibility.—Box 600. 





] EARN Languages without Translation. The Pelman Languages 
4 Institute teaches French, German, S$ ish, Italian without the 
use of English; the method is explained in four little books, one 
for each language: write for book and specimen lesson sent gratis 
host free. (Reduced fees for serving and ex-Service members o 


I.M. Forces.) Pelham Languages Insti i 
Wigmore Street, London, wre ges Institute, 87, Norfolk Mansions, 


gone owner small British Export House with background know- 
. 9 tes experience connections and current trading experience 
SA. and nada would like to contact British Manu acturers 
development ‘In the North” Amor Meee ART coe emplating 
B et. communications 
will be treated as strictly Private and Confidential.—Write Box 604, 
O Capital Depreciation and a return of 23 per t. Gi tax 
; ¢ by the - cen ncome 
by the Te-yearns byes are *, terms offered for Share Investments 


for Leaflet F to 110-112, Kings Roads Chole Swe eee 




















'TATISTICAL ASSISTANT: Young lady of good education required 
S by important commercial or on in London to anaist. with 


analysis work, card index reco ete. Reply statin i 
*ppointments, experience, and salary required tbr sh 


ies 
HIEF Accountant required b 

y well-known up of scientific 

C Tishing and Bookselling companies, Age wotwess 35-50. Must 

eee - ed and have sound business experience including final 

eee . budgetary control and Company Law requirements. Senow- 

ge of German —— > an advantage. Good salary and conditions 


according to 
particulars 4 ivalifications and experience. Reply with full 


a ecenblintn i encsinlaaisnsen caer Maas pace eee BEL ee eet sie ec ete 

[THE ECONOMIST, complete but unbound, fr 1936 to 1950 
inclusive, and Records and Statist lete fr0 " 

January, 1902, to tee a ase ta et. + eyeagens from First Issue, 


-assisensthieeelibcliaipnidilsNedeeiaionatlabaiaipalisaiteine deals cathe caine gids oie tag 
JR00K Lists: Please ask for our lists of secondhand and new 
Cury, Cat specifying your subjects.—W. Heffer & Sons, Ltd., Petty 


<—rinionatifteiclisesaitaniopaiiigiiuetipadenbu steaks ci SP Re 
EQUIRED yenty back numbers of Economist and other 


Street Wess Jo —Stechert-Hafner Inc., 2, Star Yard, Carey 


a nactninsalsch Nereis. Si GR oes ee ee tee Sa 
CONOMIST Vols, CL-CLIX inc., CKXXV - 
E plete, with indexes) in uniform green eke teen Soe: 
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UNIVERSITY OF ST. ANDREWS 


The University Court of the University of St. Andrews invites 
eae for appointment as Lecturer in Political Economy in 
the United College, St. Andrews. Preference will be given to a 
candidate with special knowledge of industrial and commercial 
organisation, The salary yable is £550 per annum together with 
F.S.8.U. benefits. The University operates a scheme of Family 
Allowances and a grant towards expenses of removal a be made, 
Further particulars of the appointment may be obtained from the 
undersigned with whom one copy of the application together with 
testimonials and/or the names of three referees should be lodgee 
not later than April 30, 1951. 

DAVID J. B. RITCHIE, Secretary. 


Srpereasesceasennennansenretenesountonten ere eminence ets net ETE aL ne 


- ‘THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 


Applications are invited for the ts of Senior Lecturer and 
Lecturer in Social Anthropology. Salary scales per annum; Senior 
Lecturer £1,150 to £1,500, Lecturer £500 to £1,100. Membership of 
the F.S.8.U. and Children’s Allowance Scheme, Initial salary accord- 
ing to qualifications and experience. Applications should be sent not 
later than. April 21, 1951, to the Registrar, the University, Manchester 
ibe, i whom further particulars and forms of application May be 
obtained. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF LEEDS 
DEAN SCHOLARSHIPS 
It ts intended to appoint one or more suitably qualified graduates 
to Dean Scholarships, of an annual value of £300, ordinarily tenable 
for two years. Scholars are required to undertake research on the 
history and economics of the wool textile industry. : 
Applications should reach the Head of the Department of Economics 
and Commerce, The University, Leeds, 2, not later than June 1, 1951. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF HULL 


Applications are invited for a Lecturer in Economics. Salary 
range £550 (or for initial University appointment £500) x_ £50-£1,100 
with superannuation benefits and children's allowances. Particulars 
from the Registrar to whom applications (four copies) should be sent 
not later than April 28, 1951. 


UNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM 
DEPARTMENT OF SOCIAL STUDY 


Applications are invited for the post of Assistant Lecturer in the 
Department of Social Study tenable in the Faculty of Commerce and 
Social Science. Special qualifications in Social Psychology and some 
experience in practical social work would be an advantage. The 
appointment will be in Grade III (£400—£500). Applications, accom- 
panied by the names of at least three referees, should be sent to 
the undersigned, from whom further particulars may be obtained, 
by Monday, April 30, 1951. . G. BURTON, Secretary. 

The University, Birmingham, 8. March, 1951. 











nt 


NEW ENGLAND UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 
(University of Sydney) 


NEW SOUTH WALES, AUSTRALIA 
Applications are invited for the position of Lecturer in Economics. 
Commencing salary will be within the range—£A650 to £A1,000 
per annum according to qualification, with annual increments of 
£A50. There is also a cost of living adjustment, at present £A70 for 
males, £455 for females. Salary is subject to deductions under the 

State Superannuation Act. : 

Further particulars and information as to the method of applica- 
tion may be obtained from the Secretary, Association of Universities 
of the British Commonwealth, 5, Gordon Square, London, W.C.1, * 
The closing date for the receipt of applications is April 30, 1951. 
if ees AND WORSTED TRADES’ FEDERATION, A vacancy 
exists for the post of Secretary of the Woollen and Worsted 
Trades’ Federation. This is an important post and carries with it a 
nies degree of responsibility covering industrial and commercial 
relations.—Applications to President, Woollen and Worsted Trades’ 

Federation, Manor Buildings, Manor Row, Bradford. 

















THs ECONOMIST Intelligence Unit requires assistant research 
workers aged 20-24; sal to begin at £375-£450 according to 
Se send full particulars to 22, Ryder Street, St. 
ames’s, S.W.1. 


IGH Grade Executive, aged 40, wishes to become associated with 

established industrial undertaking at director's level. Experienced 
and subtle negotiator; well-informed on international trading con- 
ditions, marketing, advertising, and sales problems. Possessor of 
exceptional personal connections at the highest level in business and 
government circles, both in the U.K. and overseas, Would be pre- 
pared to manage representation from London of supstantial forei 
or provincial company, or similar responsible task.\\|Write Box 607. 
pees ee Dealer required by Merchant Bankers.| Must be 

experienced or willing to be trained in arbitrage business. Write 
stating age, experience and salary required to Box cr} 















B SC. ECON. (ECONOMICS) requires temporary work, ‘full or 
e part-time.—Box 614. | 














OR SALE.—Complete set Economist Sept., 1944,| to Dec., 1950. 
Offers.—Box 601. 








YOR SALE.—Economists July, 1942-December, 
and records.—Offers to Box 603. 


ialiioaecneadininiclialincindintie agen ‘i 
1950, without indexes 















FAMOUS London food manufacturing firm will shortly appoint 

two University men to its Production Department. Applicants 
should be aged 22-25, have completed National Service, possess (or 
obtain this summer) aes degree. Common-sense| intelligence, 
mechanical aptitude and an open mind are essential: Salary not 
oe —— p.a.—Write, giving personal and educational record, 
o Box : 











Vy ANeED copies Records and Statistics Supplement to The 
Economist ated January 13 and 20, 1951.—Box 61%. 


\ 
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DEN NORSKE CREDITBANK 


Establishea 1857 








IN | all NORWAY 
Hangin 
Branches: Arendal, Brumunddal, Flisa, Grimstad, Kongsvinger, 
Larvik, Lillesand, Mandal, Porsgrunn, Risor, Skarnes, Tonsberg. 
Every Description of Banking Business transacted 
Correspondence invited 
Telegraphic Address : “ Creditbank” Telephone : “42 1820 Oslo” 
















ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 


CHIEF OFFICE 
OXFORD STREET MANCHESTER 


THE REFUGE 
WILL SAFEGUARD THE FUTURE 


UNIVERSITY OF BELFAST 


The Senate of the Queen’s University of Belfast invites applica- 
tions for the Chair of Applied Economics, The appointment dates 
from October 1, 1951. Salary £2,000 — F.S.S.U. Applications should 
be received by April 20, 1951, Further particulars from G. R, Cowie, 
M.A., LL.B., Secretary. 





NGLO-IRANIAN OIL COMPANY. require one Mathematician, 
i one Mathematical Physicist and one Physicist with some 
mathematical ability, with Ist or 2nd class honours degrees, for posts 
at a new research and development centre on the Nottinghamshire 
Oilfield, The work will involve theoretical investigation of the move- 
xent of fluids in oil reservoirs and problems connected with recovery 
ef oil. Methods and equipment will be developed for electrical 
recording at surface of a wide range of a observations on oil 
and gas bearing formations penetrated in deep wells. The observa- 
tions include resistivity of formations, radio-activity, temperature, 
pressure, fluid velocity, well diameter, etc, The io will 
also be used for actuating sample devices and special bottom hole 
instruments. The mathematician will be concerned with oil reservoir 
future production performance and the mathematical physicist with 
the allied survey research and development work. he physicist 
will be responsible for interpretation of records and laboratory 
experiments, both electrical and physical, bearing on interpretation. 
Men with some years practical experience of electronics preferred for 
the two latter posts. 

Applicants aged from 27-35 years should be prepared to go abroad 
for periods extending to six months. 2 

Write, giving full details and quoting Department M.1415, to Box 
6171 at 191, Gresham House, E.C.2, 








'W\HE Civil Service Commissioners invite applications from men and 
women for the following permanent and pensionable posts in 
the Inspectorate of the Home Office Children’s Department :— 

(1) One post of Deputy Chief Inspector. Preference will be given 
to candidates who hold a university degree or tesioes qualifica- 
tion with a post-graduate diploma in social work or education or 
have had other comparable training, and have had such practical 
experience as fits them for a responsible administrative post. The 
post carries a fixed salary of £1,750 for a man or £1,575 for a woman, 

(2) About eight posts of Inspector Grade II, Preference will be 
given to candidates between the ages of 28 and 40 who hold a 
university degree or a diploma or certificate in social science or 
domestic science or institutional management, or who have taken 
other recognised training in social or educational work; account will 
be taken of experience of residential establishments for children, 
of boarding out, of work in child guidance clinics, and of family 
case work or health visitors’ work. The salary scale in London for a 
man is £700 x £25-£900, and for a woman £575 x £25-£775. Entry 
will be at the minimum of the scale, Salaries for posts outside 
London are somewhat lower. 

The main duty of the ._Inspectorate, which is organised in six 
regions in England and Wales, is inspection of the arrangements 
made for the care of children in foster homes, children’s homes, 
and residential nurseries, and in approved schools. 

Further particulars and application forms from the Secretary, 
Civil Service Commission, 6, Burlington Gardens, London, W.1, 
quoting No, 4017/51, Completed application forms must be returned 
by April 26, 1951. 





HARTERED SECRETARY (37) with first-class commercial 

experience seeks administrative appointment with substantial 
prospects. The t which is sought would offer scope for 
enthusiasm and initiative with the possibility of development into a 
top ranking executive within a few years. oa Salary is secondary 
to the prospects attached to the post.—Box 613. 


Postal 


Tuition for B.Sc. CON. 


The London University B.Sc. Econ. Degree is a valuable qualification for statistical, 
research, and welfare work in commerce and industry, and for teaching or administrative 
posts under Education authori etc. The degree is open to all without y 
residence, eee” ee three examinations at home under the experienced 
eee eer 1894) : fees are reasonable, and may be paid by instalments, 








Sree Deprmer Pir” )6 WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 
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GLASGOW SCHOOL OF MANAGEMENT STUDIES 
THE ROYAL TECHNICAL COLLEGE, GLASGOW 
The Department of Industrial Administrati ‘fit 
nine-weeks’ course in on offers a fifth full-time 
WORKS MANAGEMENT 
and 
LABOUR RELATIONS 
Commencing April 2, 1951 
Fee, £18 18s, 
The Course is primariuy intended for rsons of 
and over, who have been nominated by their oP ao > 
expected to take increasing responsibility in the future. : 
urther detailed information as to the aim, scope and content of 


the Course can be obtained from the Head of the D e ‘ 
Industrial Administration at the Royal Technical a 








alana : 


NORWICH EDUCATION COMMITTEE 


THE NORWICH CITY COLLEGE AND ART SCHOOL 
ST, GEORGE STREET, NORWICH. 
Principal: FRANK BRIERS, D.Phil. (Oxon). 


Wanted as soon as possible, and at latest by September 1, 195) 
Lecturer ‘for teaching Advanced Commercial and Management 
Subjects in the Department of Commerce and Languages, Teaching 
and business experience essential. 

Salary will be in accordance with the 1951 Burnham Award for 
Teachers in Establishments of Further Education, namely, £99 
per annum rising by £25 to £1,000. oa 

Application forms, which may be obtained from the Director of 
Education, City Hall, Norwich, on receipt of a stamped addressed 
envelope, should be returned to the Principal as soon as possible, 





INCORPORATED STATISTICIANS 


EXAMINATIONS, JUNE, 1951 
The Association of Incorporated Statisticians, Ltd., announce 
that their examinations for Registered Statistical Assistant, Inter- 
mediate and Final will be held on June 18, 19 and 20. Applications 
on the prescribed forms must. be forwarded to the Secretary, 54, 
wow Broad Street, London, E.C.2, not later than Monday, Apri! i6, 
51, , 





fh FER ACAT IONS are invited from graduates, preferably in Science, 
Textiles or Economics, for the position of Lecturer in the 
Department of Education of the International Wool Secretariat. 
Lectures are given on various aspects of wool in all types of schools, 
training colleges and clubs throughout the country. Lectures are 
illustrated with filmstrips and the work entails considerable mid-week 
travelling. Training will be given after appointment. Salary from 
£440 (men) and £400 (women), with superannuation (after qualifying 
period), subsistence allowance and first-class travelling expenses. 
Applications should be made to the Director of Education, Inter- 
national Wool Secretariat, Dorland House, 18-20, Regent Street, 


London, S.W.1, within 14 days of the appearance of this 
advertisement, 





HE United Africa Company, Limited, invites application from men 
and women for training in its Buying Department in London. 
Candidates should have termination, considerable wers of 
observation, initiative out of the ordinary and a high level of 
practical intelligence. Applicants without previous experience should 
not be less than 23 or more than years old, and their commencing 
salary will be between £375 and £475 per annum, For those who have 
ood commercial or other relevant experience, these age limits can 
e extended; appointments in such cases would be made at an initial 
salary fixed according to qualifications and experience. Preliminary 
selection will be made on the letters of application, which should be 


framed accordingly, and addressed to S Dept. (UAC), Unilever 
House, Biackfriars, E.C.4. 





PHILIPS Electrical Ltd., require a thoroughly competent Buyer 
in their Purchasing nisation at Mitcham, The main essential 
ualifications are: (a) Full experience in mass production buying. 
) Thorough knowledge of the supply problem inherent to the 
Electronic Industry. (c) A forceful personality with a keen analytical 
mind. Familiarity with economics and international markets would 
be an asset. e limit 32-42. : 
The above tion has large scope for development into a Senior 
Purchasing Executive. ersons . not fully answering the above 
description should not apply. Applications giving full details and 
salary required to be addressed to: The Personnel Officer, Philips 


Electrical Ltd., New Road, Mitcham Junction, Surrey, quoting 
reference ** JA.” 








RODUCTION Executive, A large light Engincering Works on the 
outskirts of Coventry has a vacancy for a Production Executive 
who can show evidence of outstanding ability in the application 0° 
modern management and also of having achieved results as @ hight 
roduction executive. The position is intended to be progressive “it 
e successful applicant must have had @ mompscneen? appren A 
ship, have high. technical qualifications, a history of continent . 
promotion on the production side and preferably be between .- “ith 
years of age. The salary will not be less than £30 per month Wir 
participation in profit sharing and pension schemes. Appl eet 
which will be treated as confidential, must state age, salary reauitt' 
qualifications and chronological statement of experience and appoint 
ments held.,—Box 609, 








. in 

OMPANY Secretary required for large engineering concern "© 
CrCancashire, Must. be, chartered aourantant and hese ae ice 
siderable secretarial experience erably with a grou ~eree 
in addition to accountanc Gating. ‘Age 35/45; University a 
esirable but not essential. Salary dependent on qualification® ®” 
Candidates should give full details and salary reauir’ =. 


Pas iy oM Director, Textile Machinery Makers Ltd.. i 
Huddersfield Road. Oldham” 
Be gh pT OER ATS Pete EDIE 
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